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J. B. Lippincott_Company’s 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Edition of the Celebrated Letters 




















CHEST ERIIELLS 
LETIERS. 

















of the Earl of Chesterfield to His Son. 

















An exact reprint of Lord Mahon’s Edition, now very rare, tssued in five 
octavo volumes, Limited Edition, printed from Pica type on superwr paper, 
special cloth binding, gilt top. Price, $12.50 per set. 





The Works of William H. Prescott. 


New Universal Edition. 


The Conquest of Peru. 


Two volumes.. 12mo, Large print. $1.00 per set. 


Complete with Notes by John Foster Kirk. 


The Conquest of Mexico. 


Three volumes. 12mo. Large print. $1.50 per set. 





Type-writing and Business Correspondence. 


A Manual of Instruction, Practice Ey-rcises, and Business Forms and Ex- 

pressions, for Short-hand Students and Type-writer Operators. By O. R. 

Palmer, Principal of Palmer’s College ef Short-hand and Type-writing, Phila- 

delphia. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The object of this book is to furnish a more complete manual of instruction in 
type-writing and business correspondence for the use of students and type-writer 
operators than has yet been offered. The volume is so arranged that it will be found 
equally valuable for self-instruction or for use in schools and colleges. 


Stolen Steps. 


By Squier L. Pierce, author ef** Di.” 1amo. 


Old Dacre’s Darling. 


A New Novel. By Ante Thomas, author of ‘Denis Donne,” etc. Published 
by arrangement with the author, and copyrighted in the United States. 
In Lirppincorr’s. Serms or Serecr Nove.s, xs2mo. Paper, so cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. , 


A Too Short Vacation. 


By Lucy Langdon Williams and Emma V. McLoughlin. With forty-eight 
illustrations from their own Kodak. 12mo. Attractively bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


From School-Room to Bar. 
A Novel by W. H. W. Moran, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense 
on receipt of the price. 





LIPPINCOTT’S FOR JUNE 


Contains a CompLete New Nova, EntiT.ep 


“JOHN GRAY,” 


A Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A strikingly beautiful and interesting story. The scenes and incidents are 
portrayed in a masterly manner, standing forth boldly, and in strong comparisen 
with much of the literature of the present day. A portrait of the author 
accompanies the story. 


ParTIAL List oF CONTENTS: 
LA sao. An illustrated article for the Athletic Series. By Frepericx- 
EIR. 
SMITHERS. Ax illustrated story. By Maurice Tuompson. 
“WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE.” A paper by Hon. Joun J" 
Incatts With portrait. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. A descriptive article of the cities in the: 
country originally known by that name. With maps. By W, F. G. SHANKS. 
ON THE IDAHO TRAIL. Jilustrated story. By Wm. Y. Lovett. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WEST. With illustrations. By Prof. RN. 
McMaster. 


BEING HIS MOTHER. A m. By Jas. Wuirtc R . Wi 
af the anata poe: y J tcoms Ri.kry. ith portrait 


EARLY EDITORIAL EXPERIENCES. An article for the Journalist Series 
By Murat Hausteap. With portrait of the author. 


THE WOMAN OF THE PLAINS. A story. By Patience SraPLeTon. With 
illustrations. 


weer epee A poem. By Evra WHeever Wircox. 


the author. 
Erc. Erc. Etc. 
Price, 25 cTs., of any Newsdealer or Bookseller, or mailed on receipt of pric, 


With portrait ef 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
iio ne ERIvAre "doME AND § CCHROOR! FOR YMOUR "ace INSTITUTE, PINE 
3 East 14m Sreeer, N. Y. eek. C. B. Ganemen; Pate. S thot  ¥. Healthful, a. select, 


CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
W Serv tee SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 


for Cult 
Set, A ote, & oe Sutra, Prins 





Lyme, Connecticut, 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family 
Bose Sri by ter hee a 
ts mem! ol ec eC | . 
Cuas. ‘G. BARTLETT, A.M., Principal. 








Norwalk, Connecticut. oe 
BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four 

M “tex New York. A Home School for Girls ond 

Young Ladies, Number of boarding ng pops Is 

limited = twenty-four Excellent at advantage — 

= Healthful = * Careful attention to 

corals and Manners. ‘Terms moderate. Send for 

circular, ‘ 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location accessible, attractive, healthful. Col- 


eg , and special courses. 

ne Rae ny as J. B. MacLEAN. 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

S* MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 





Advent term. Eighteenth year opens . BI, 
1892. The Rev. Francis Russet, M.A., 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hitcarp, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL OF Freeman oa Pines. yy &.. 
EXPRESSION. All Kinds of pot Vocal and Literary 


Send for SER ebe Study Circular and an- 
ouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys pomgened 
for entific school or business. 
family life combined with best 








Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. R September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location. College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN WwW. DALSELLS Bs ded = noe 
i Spee: 


—- for on So pa. Be 
‘or 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 
SHBY HALL.—School for wang & Ladies. Com- 
A Preparatory 








plete course. Advanced 
begi wren Fy nod Eerste, (Wellesley) 
Iss s ' . 

— Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 
ag arena Soneoe. or ScigNcE AND THE ARTS. 
ddress the President, 


parr R ” 








NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B Sexes. John I. Blair Foundation. 
% by ee German, Music, Drawing. 





Freehold, New Jersey 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on cate, 
Graduates from the Seminary Course 

ory Class, Art, and Music. Home care. 

De SEWALL, Principal. 


para- 
Miss Eunice 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 


TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC sd 
tr omg of ~ —— Institute of ae 
oboken, N. socpeas, Zork. B rate 
oe pened for ae Law, 
edicine. Tuition, ges and 50 Sch , or $50 per term, 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 

AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amon; 
the pines. A thorough and attractive Schoo 
for og Opens October rst. 

TAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 








Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sunm- 
MER SESSION begins Jal ist. Terms, $60 to $75. 


Scnoo. YEAR pt. 26th. Terms, $250. 
Address, Sistzr Sevenaa, 











address, Rev. A. fieeeeal A.M., 
OHIO. 
Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
M Scoot ror YounG Lapigs. advan 
tages in , Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 


t Photical and Culture. Fall term begins 
Sent. 24, 1891. 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
cat Home anp Day ScuHoor ror Younc Lapigs. 


For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K 
BarTHOLoMeEw, Ph.D. 








The Sauveur 
Summer College of Languages 
(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, 

Vt., to Exeter, N. it.) 


¢ ’) 





Mountain Station, Orange,;New Jersey. 


RS. J. V. N. DORR’S HOME AND DAY 

ScHoor ror Girs.—Fifteen pupils admitted 

into the family. Home care combined with 
thorough school work. College preparation. Healthful 
pennaiive location, fifty minutes from New York. 








NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N 
the direction of Bishop Doane. 2ad year. Full 
courses of study. from Kindergarten through 

Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. Tui- 


tion $400 a year. For catalogue, address St. AGngs 
HOOL. 


.¥. Under 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


— COLLEGE, FOR -WOMEN. 

hree Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

eifal and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 

New Building with modern im ements. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for Catalogue. 


E. S. Frissex, D.D., President. 





Geneva, New Y 
E LANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 
D: year begins Sopa 21, 1892. For circulars 


address iss M. S. Smart, Principal. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GI begin 


RLS. The twenty-sixth year will 
September 26th, 1897. 


New York. City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
| aeverrdd of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
ane Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts., New York. 








New York rig: re 

RIGINAL SC GOL OF {NDUSTRIAL ART 
- "Tacumtcat a .- Women. a 
struction in design for Carpets, - 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
plete method of Home Instruction. School open ail 
ear, For terms and further Particulars, add address 

= resident, Mrs. Florence Evizapetu Cory. 





New York;City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r19th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls. 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct, rst. for the Columbia and the 


for wom- 
en. Daily ins y 


truction in ag 
nastics. 1s A. BAnGs Mary B. Wuiron, A. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1, 











i 6 Ph Cc . N B % 
ne gg EE ee 
N # 
Cee FOR YOthic WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for Cai 
Mrs. GartrupEe Sows, M.L A., President. 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 
et JERSEY INSTITUT aad year be- 
16th, r89r. Both Sal for 
Quint M he Military “bell HK. Teask, 
usic, . Trask, 
Principal. 





New York Cit East 57th Street. 
Iss PEEBLES’ AND Miss THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. 


New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. o- 
cal and — Primary 
for all penne for men —_ 
L. C. Mycatr, A.M. 
242 West Seventy-fourth 3 








th Session: July 11th to August 19th. 


For board and rooms address Miss F. FauLHaser, 
Exeter, N. H.; for information, programme of the 
School and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, address, 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Coptey St., Roxpury, Mass. 





land, Baltimore, 2x Mt. on Place. 
E MISSES BOND'S a AND HOME 
ScHOOL FOR pee Eleventh year. Complete 
course. Special advantages in Music. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
I bad Winter course e Octe’ 








M.D., Dean. 


gh Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
NCH LIFE AND STUDY FORBOYS. Ref- 
R*: erences : Pres. Dwight, New Haven ; Pres. 
A. Walker, me aed Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston ; 
Dr. J. S. Thacher, 3 39 hSt., N.Y. Address S. D 
ee 4 (A.B,, LL. ale Un.), 136 Lexington Ave., = 
N.Y., during july and Pra 








Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. ‘“ Oreads”’ free. 
Send for one. 





Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. noms poe roe 


BOYS from 8 to 16 years of 
department of camel tela io fed Yor cit cir- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ee 
Home Scnoor ror Twenty Girats. Under 

of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Mise 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be 

= Terms, $300a year. Address Mme, H. 
LERC 


Asheville, North Carolina. 
Bir. SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 








) Ninety-ci =. will October 
x, at ASH E, N. Address, 
Bincuam, Supt., ree lle, N.C. 


Tue Baker & Taytor Co., 
Wholesale Book Dealers, 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 


make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, 
School, Club and Society Libraries. A topi- 
cally arranged General Library List of the 
Standard Books of all Publishers mailed on 
application, Estimates on submitted lists. 


May. R. 








Boston, U.S, A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY’S RECENT BOOKS. 





4 NEW BOOK BY JULIEN GORDON. 
MARIONETTES. 


A Novel. By JuLizn Gorpon, author of ‘‘A Diplomat’s Diary,” 
$: Vampires,” ‘‘ A Puritan Pagan,” etc., etc. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 
1.00. . 





Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) has in ‘* Marionettes” written the 
strongest novel that has yet come from her . Like her other stories, its interest is 
contemporaneous and human. The scene is laid on the Long Island coast and shifts 
for a moment to Paris, then back to New York. The ers, though few, are well 
limned, Whether they are portraits from the life or not is for the reader to say,fbut 
in either case it must be pronounced a story of absorbing interest. 





MRS. BURTON HARRISON'S NEW BOOK. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH, , 


And Shorter Stories. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘ The 
Anglomaniacs,” ‘‘ Flower de Hundred,’’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
dainty binding, $1.00. 

“Mrs. Harrison . . . infuses into her Southern stories the color, the 
sentiment, the pathos which will long cling to the home of the palmetto and the 
palm.””—Boston Times. 

aa. Marked with the keen, delicate, and yet incisive genius of the author.”"—Ohio 

e 


“Mrs, Burten Harrison stands in the front rank of American novelists.”— 
Buffalo Commercial. 








BY WILLIAM C. HUDSON, 
(Barclay North.) 


“ Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE 


BY ROBERT BARR, (Luke Sharp.) 
IN A STEAMER CHAIR, 





ON THE RACK. 





POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 





And other Shipboard Stories. By ROBERT 





By WILLAM C. Hupson (Barclay North), au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Diamond Button,” ‘* Jack Gor- 
don, Knight Errant,” ‘‘The Man with a 
Thumb,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 





° flexible bind: 
advnenes The Nation, New York. 
This is one of Mr. Hudson's clever detective stories * Alt 


—full of action and exciting incident. 


delphia Bulletin. 


Edition for 1892. 
Edited by E. C. STEDMAN. 
binding, price, $1.50. 


“Its handy form, large type, frequent maps, and 
are among its meritorious points.’’— 


ether the best of the kind published.” —PAi/a- 


_ Barr (Luke Sharp). 1 volume, 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Pe charming book in every way.” —Philadelphia 
em. 


I volume, leather 


“‘Exceedingly entertaining.”—Detroit Sunday 
News. 


“* Flavored with sea breezes.”’"—Boston Courier. 
** Excellent.””— Boston Times. 








A LITERARY NOVELTY. 
THE FATE OF FENELLA. 


By Helen Mathers, Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., Frances Eleanor Trol- 
lope, A. Conan Doyle, May Crommelin, F. C. Phillips, ‘‘ Rita,” 
Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Bram Stoker, Florence 
Marryat, Frank Danby, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Richard Dowland, 
Mrs. Hungerford, Arthur 4&Beckett, Jean Middlemass, Clement 
Scott Clo., Graves, H. W. Lucy; Adeline Sergeant, G. Manville 
Fenn, ‘‘Tasma,” and F. Anstey. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, unique 
binding, $1.00. 

Each chapter in this volume was written by a different author without any con- 
sultation g the development of the plot. ‘That a story written by twenty- 
four writers of as widely different styles as those here ted should be so well 
rounded and so natural in its progress is a matter of no small wonder, and “The 


Fate of Fenella’’ deserves a conspicueus place among the successes as well as among 
the curiosities of literature. 








EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S NEW BOOK. 


SYBIL KNOX; 





Or, Home Again. A Story of To-day. By Epwarp Everett HALE, 
author of ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $t.00. 


“Full of helpful suggestions and wise counsel, and is steadily interesting from 
cover to cover."”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


** Excellent in all ways.”.—New Vork Times. 


‘** One more plea for the bettering and lifting up of mankind.”—Washington 
Public Opinion. 


** Full of sparkle, quaint humor and right sentiment.”"— Town Topics. 
“* Spirited dialogue, forceful, dramatic action.’’—Boston Daily Traveller. 
** Will give delight to many thousands of readers.’’—Boston Home Journal. 





A New Volume in the“ Unknown " Library. 
THE SINNERS’ COMEDY. 
By JoHN OLIveR Hosses, author of ‘‘ Some 





RECORD OF 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS FOR 


A New Edition of 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 








Emotions and a Moral.” 1 volume, unique 


THE YEAR 18or1. 


By J. M. BARRIE, author of ‘Auld Licht 
Idylls,” ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine,” etc. 1 vol- 





cloth binding, 50 cents. 
A bright, witty, worldly-wise, and yet a pathetic 
story. 


By iad eG.” 
I SAW THREE SHIPS 
And other Winter Tales. By ‘‘Q,” author of 
‘*Dead Man’s Rock,” ‘‘The Splendid Spur,” 
** The Blue Pavilions,” etc., etc. 1 volume, 
12mo, cloth, 75 ‘cents ;,paper, 50,cents. 





mes. 





Public Opinion. 


By Rosert GrimsHAw, M.E., Ph.D., author 
of ‘* Hints to Power Users,” etc. 
12mo. Complete index. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


“ The book will find a place not only in the hands 
of scientific men and engineers, but will prove inval- 
uable to every one who wishes to keep in touch with 
the more permanent interests of the times.” —Breckiyn 
Times. 


“An admirably; compiled record.” —Washington 


ume, I2mo, paper, 25 cents. Also in extra 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
BY“ AN IDLE EXILE.” 
BY A HIMALAYAN LAKE. 
By ‘‘An Ipite Exig,” author of “ Indian 
Idyls,” ‘‘In Tent and Bungalow,” etc., etc. 


I volume, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 
cents. 


I volume, 











HELEN BRENT, M.D. 
A Social Study. 


1 vol,, r2mo, cloth. Uniform with ‘‘ Shall Girls Propose ?” 
Dainty binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 





A book that is likely to attract more than ordinary attention, touching as it does 
upon a subject of vital importance in modern life. The author, although still young, 


has taken a leading part in the cause of the higher education for women. 
however, “ Helen Brent, M.D.,” is a ‘story with a purpose,” it richly deserves to 





MAX O'RELL'S NEW BOOK. 
ENGLISH PHARISEES, 


FRENCH CROCODILES, 


And other Anglo-French Typical Characters. By MAx O’RELL, 
author of ‘‘A Frenchman in. America,” ‘‘ Jonathan and His 
Continent,” ‘‘ John Bull and His Island,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
t2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“ A very delightful book.””"—Chicago Herald. 





Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Publications sent free upon application. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 





Fourth Edition. Now Ready in 1 vol., Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. Fourth edition, In 


one volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on 
better paper. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 


“ Mrs. Ward with her *‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ David Grieve’ has established with extraordinary a 
an enduring reputation as one who has expressed what is d and most real in the thought of the time. . . 

are dramas of the time vitalized by the hopes, fears, doubts and ———- struggles after higher ideals 
which are swaying the minds of men and women of this generation.. . . use every thoughtful man 
can recognize in David Grieve a living brother-man of his time and wks of the common clay, and with 


> — restless, informing and ennobling spirit, that the author writes with masterly power.”—New York 
vibune 


F, MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. Third Edition. Now Ready. 
THE THREE FATES. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ The Witch of Prague,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00- 


** We do not know of any one to-day who can make his men and women talk love more naively and sweetly 
than does Mr. Crawford. Tenderness and deli are at their best, and every now and then there are passages 
of true passion. ‘The Three Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to facts, for there are many, 


well cut and polished—and we deem it among the cleverest romances of this season.” —New York Times. 


Now Ready. In the New Uniform Edition of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S Novels. Published monthly: 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 12mo, | ZOROASTER. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Cloth, $1.00 


Fust published by the author of ** Hurrish.” 
GRANIA : The Story of an Island. 
By Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, author of 
‘* Hurrish,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. } 


Fust Published. 12m0, cloth, $t.00. 
THE STORY OF DICK. 
By Major GAMBIER PARRY. 
$1.00. 


12mo, cloth, 





Just Published. A New Book by Mr. WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 

By WILLIAM WINTER. Uniform with the new edition of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England.” 18mo, 

cloth, 75 cents. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
A New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 

“ The book is delightful reading. . . It isa delicious view of England which this poet takes. It is in- 
deed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted England of our fathers—the — which we know of in 
song and story.” —Scribnuer’s Monthly. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


WANDERERS. 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, author of ‘‘ Life’s Handicap,’’ “Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
etc. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“It is distinguished by other and higher qualities jana we should not have expected from his prose, or 
the prose of any living English writer, they are so purely poetical, so admirable, so noble, so exquisite.— 


Ricuarp Henry Sropparp in the Mail and Express. 





Just published a new novel, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CALMIRE, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


* Cajmire,” (a name of ee origin, pronounced Calmere,) is an exposition, through the medium of a story, 
of that scientific explanation of the basis of morals for which many are seeking outside of the historic ok. 
It is entirely distinct in theory and mode of treatment from the widely-read novels touching 7 the —— 
question, and will take a place among the books most thoughtfully discussed by that increasin 


class of 
which finds in the insistent problems of religion and the proletariat the most absorbing interests of the day. 





Now Ready. A New Book by Dr. DuBose, Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM PorcHER DuBosz, M.A., S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the 
South. 12mo, $1.50. 








A New Book by Prafessor MASSON. 


Edinburgh Sketches and Mem- 
oriess By Davip Masson, Professor of 
English Liferature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, $3.75. 





Our Life inthe Swiss Highlands. 


By JoHN ADDINGTON Symonps and his daugh- 
ter MARGARET. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 


Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion. Edited by ArTHUR H. D. AcCLAND, 
M.P., and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, M.A., with 
an Introduction by JAMEs Bryce, M.P. 
I2mo, $1.75. 





Pauperism, a Picture; and the 


Endowment of Old Age: an Argument. By 
CHARLES BooTH. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





An Introduction to Modern 


Therapeutics. The Cronian Lectures, 1889- 
By T. LAupER Brunton, M.D., F.R.S. 
8vo, $1.50. 


Woodwork. (The English 


Sloyd.) By S. BARTER, with 302 illustra- 
tions. 4to, $2.00. 





Fruit Culture. 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated. 


By J. CuHEAL, 


16mo, 75 cents. 





New and Revised Edition. 


Schools and Masters of Fence. 
From the Middle Ages to the end of the 
XVIIIth Century. By EGrerton CASTLE, 
M.A. Illustrated. 12mo. Newand revised 
edition, $2.00. 





Just Published, 12me, cloth, $2.60. 


A New English Grammar. 
Logical and Historical, By HENRY SWEET, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Part I. Introduction 


Phonology, and Accidence. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.60. 
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Literature 
The Brantwood Ruskin * 


TWENTY. VOLUMES of Ruskin’s works have now appeared 
in their American form, bound in modest green, printed on 
fine tinted paper, and furnished as occasion requires with 
illustrations in black-and-white. The text itself is one 
stream of illuminated words that need no further illustration 
than the radiance cast by the energizing mind beneath them. 
It glows with inner light, with the rare analytic gift that 
Ruskin possesses supremely, with the vivid senses in which 
he rivals his own Italians, with the keen eyes that are as 
omnipresent in all his labors as in Ezekiel’s vision,—that 
wonderful vision so wonderfully painted on a canvas the 
size of a sheet of note-paper by Raphael, so deeply admired 
by Hawthorne. Who but Ruskin could make ‘ The Stones 
of Venice’ (1) live and talk as they do in his remarkable 
monograph on that gorgeous malarious city with its 150 
water-streets, its 380 bridges, its 117 islands tossed on the 
heaving Adriatic as if by titans and compacted into a mass 
of ivory palaces and glorious churches? 

The epitaph of Venice is more richly written in its ‘ stones’ 
than that of any other ancient or modern city, and the 
brilliant tongue of Ruskin has made it vocal, that tongue of 
sunshine that has but to touch the slumbering marble to 
wake it into music. The two volumes form an indispensa- 
ble guide-book to Venice for both pilgrim and student,—the 
Venice of 1850 still unspoiled, unvulgarized by electric 
light and steam-whistle, unoccupied by foreign Shylocks, 
the fallen yet noble Venice whose mighty canvases were as 
yet unvarnished by the modern ‘ restorer ’ and whose golden- 
hued marbles had not been scraped and scratched over by 
modern cleansers. Ruskin is a kind of Pausanias journey- 
ing among the Venetian antiquities and telling us what they 
were. The forty years since then have witnessed woful 
changes. Tintoret and Titian would hardly know them- 
selves ; Doge and ducal palace appear phantoms of their 
former selves; St. Mark’s has been touched by unhallowed 
fingers; the magnificence of early Renaissance streets is 
left to the imagination; and greedy Philistinism reigns su- 
preme. Jiium fuit!/ Yet as soon as the Venetians discover 
what a priceless jewel they possess in Venice just as it is, 
without an inch of tracery or a single palace less, they will 
anxiously endeavor to keep it just as it is—too late ! 

In ‘Ariadne Fiorentina’ (2) Mr. Ruskin takes another 
beautiful city—Florence—and makes its school of Engrav- 
ing, as he had made Venice’s school of Architecture, the 
theme of a rich and striking course of lectures at Oxford in 
1872. It is not a scientific treatise on wood and metal fine 
art ; itis something far better : a generous and noble series of 
discussions on Italian skill and aims intermingled with fine 
poetic descriptions of schools and schoolmen, of art in re- 
lation to other things, of German and Florentine history 
and psychology, of lectures on Line combined with high 
and reasonable talk on conduct: Italy the theme, Engrav- 
ing the text, all the world the audience. Lowell said that 
aes g.vols. Sig cach. 2, Ariadne Florentina. $2. 
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Ruskin possessed a divining-rod of exquisite delicacy which 


’ had the power of revealing sources of enjoyment concealed 


from others : a wave of the wand revealed the treasure and 
the magician’s power simultaneously. In this Prof. Norton 
and all enlightened critics agree with Lowell: Ruskin may 
be said almost to have discovered Venice and Florence, in 
the sense of true discovery. They were there geographi- 
cally from the time they were built, the one at the foot of 
Galileo’s starry hill, the other under the lustre of the Euga- 
nean slopes ; but who really understood them before Rus- 
kin was born? Baedeker is therefore not more essential 
to the tourist’s physical comfort and orientation than ‘Stones 
of Venice’ and ‘ Ariadne Florentina’ are to his intellectual 
and esthetic outfit in Italy. One may not subscribe blindly 
to all Ruskin’s enthusiasms or philippics ; one may become 
irritated at his abrupt transitions and sudden injections of 
contemporary ethics and politics in the midst of art criti- 
cism and technical discussion ; one may and must deplore 
his prejudices and the incessant scolding of his untiring 
tongue; but when all is said, he must be written down a 
great force, a mighty art prophet, aswift melodious voice and 
presence that rushes out of the desert and pounces on men’s 
sins, like John the Baptist, infinitely to their betterment. 

‘The Crown of Wild Olive ’ (3) came out in 1866-73 and 
discusses topics of Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 
England. Prof. Norton happily brings out their underly- 
ing thought and purpose when he remarks that these four 
lectures are an epitome of their author’s convictions in re- 
gard to the ends and duties of life, an idealist’s meditations, 
expressed in fiery utterance, of the principles that should 
guide and the desires and hopes that should animate all 
who engage in the contests of work, trafficorwar. Weighty 
sentences abound in them ; the Introduction is more a poem 
or a picture than a crowd of prose paragraphs explaining 
with vivid fidelity the condition of things in certain parts of 
England, and the way to heal or at least ameliorate it. 

In ‘ The Eagle’s Nest ’ (4), a series of ten lectures on the 
relation of natural science to art, he reverts again to his 
chosen subject before his Oxford audience—an audience 
which gave him little comfort. They reveal, as Prof. Nor- 
ton says, that his mind was settling more and more into a 
fixed temper of sad hopelessness about men and things ; he 
was going on with ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ addressing the public 
with passionate and unavailing appeals of all sorts, founding 
the St. George’s Society, spending his money lavishly and 
generously in artistic and humanitarian causes, ‘ declaring 
war on Kensington,’ cataloguing his collections and organ- 
izing his mastership in the art school of Oxford (to which 
he gave sooo/.). All this ended in prostrating illness, suc- 
ceeded by new life and new joy given him by the purchase 
of a home near Coniston, in Lancashire, whose loveliness 
has ever since kept him alive. This was ‘ Brantwood,’ 
which gives its name to the complete edition of his works. 
In ‘ The Eagle’s Nest’ is a protest (at least in the preface, 
which is printed twice) against anatomical study as helpful 
to art. Mantegna, Botticelli, Durer and Holbein illustrate 
for him opposite poles of engraving—Mantegna and Dtirer 
revelling in the hideousness of purely anatomical detail, in- 
capable of delineating beauty because forever ridden by the 
incubus of Form—‘the ghastly toil of bone delineation’ ; 
Botticelli and Holbein, exquisite point draughtsmen, who 
studied faces first and then limbs, leaving behind, not 
studies in bones and muscles and wrinkles and anatomies, 
but precious and beautiful human faces which everybody 
may love and admire. These lectures pursue the usual de- 
vious but delightful course through such topics as the func- 
tion in art of the faculties called by the Greeks cogié, 
cwppocury and avrapxera the relation of art to optics, 
inorganic and organic form, and physiologic and historic art 
as taught by certain elementary exercises. They are replete 
with Ruskin and Ruskin’s peculiar views, views which rest 
Art on sincerity, moral forces, manliness, and purity, which 
make Art a huge mirror of civilization, throwing back the 
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soul of nations more vividly than sheets of quicksilver or of 
burnished metal, which ask always whether Art is ‘rue as 
well as whether it is beautiful. 





Carlyle’s ‘‘ Lectures on Literature” * 


LITERARY RESURRECTION is the order of the day. A 
man is not dead when he dies, but sleeps, awaiting the 
resurrection-knock of his friends. He is buried with a 
lighted lamp in his tomb, expecting every moment to awake. 
Things that he had thought long dead come to life with him 
again, and figure like pale apparitions among his collected 
works. Often these exhumed things are of singular in- 
terest: a lost link is supplied by them; a Pleiad that had 
disappeared reappears on the horizon; a broken chain is 
restored to its integrity; a broken literary life is made com- 
plete. Particularly is the early life of the 4#térateur incom- 
plete in many particulars which the world would gladly 
know about. This is true of Carlyle as of other writers of 
the early nineteenth century, in spite of the ‘silence in 
thirty volumes’ which he studiously maintained. About 
1838 he delivered a course of lectures on literature in 
Portman Square, London, of which no printed record re- 
mained. Fortunately among the audience was a ‘chiel’ 
taking notes—a Mr. Anstey, who was expert with his pen, 


and who took down full reports of eleven out of the twelve ° 


lectures. In this way Carlyle’s thoughts on ancient and 
modern literature, on Greek, Roman, medizval, French, and 
German civilizations, have come down to us clothed with 
all the charm of spontaneous utterance, warm, unstudied, 
piquant, forcible. 

The charm, indeed, of this little work is just its unstudied- 
ness. Carlyle prepared himself carefully for his lectures, 
and then simply talked them down into his audience. The 
tone is conversational, easy, even slipshod now and then; it 
abounds in metaphors and figured passages ; yet it is more 
like the Carlyle of the translations from the German than 
the Carlyle of ‘Sartor Resartus’ or ‘ Frederick the Great.’ 
One might say of these lectures as the author said of poor 
Ulric von Hutten, ‘the rough draft of something excellent, 
but which could not get out into its full delineation.’ Car- 
lyle never had time or taste to draw out these ingots and 
nuggets into fine-spun gold; hence they lie in their half- 
mined state, unpurified, unrefined, unfiltered, gold mixed 
with quartz or scoriz, ‘ auriferous but scoriaceous,’ as Dr. 
Johnson would say, a vein of Carlylese that will attract 
some and repel many. The book begins, as all books on lit- 
erature must do, with the Greeks and ends with the Ger- 
mans, and is profoundly interesting to the student of 
Carlyle desirous of ascertaining how a master viewed the 
great literary and intellectual forces of the past and present. 
He admires A’schylus and disapproves of Socrates : ‘ there 
is no word of life in Socrates!’ Livy is a beautiful fairy- 
tale writer, but Tacitus is the true Roman historian. 

Admiration for Rome and its great practical institutions 
was intense in Carlyle. There, as in Aischylus, he saw 
Force incarnated, not speaking as an allegory, but realized, 
consummated in works of world-wide beneficence. The 
graceful, airy Greek harmony never accomplished such re- 
sults as Roman method. In 1838 Carlyle thought no one 
understood what the Roman constitution actually was ; even 
Niebuhr, to him, threw no light at all on the subject ; and 
yet there are the incomparable results—cyclopean highways 
compassing the ends of the earth, colosseums, aqueducts, 
politics! “And how spontaneous all these things were! 
how little any Roman knew what Rome was!’ Of Seneca 
and his so-called ‘ moral philosophy,’ Carlyle had even less 
opinion than he had of Socrates’ ‘wire-drawn notions of 
virtue,’ Of the modern literatures German was to him the 
sovereign revealer :—‘ It was to me like the rising of a light 
in the darkness which lay around and threatened to swallow 

on the History of Literature. Delivered by Thomas Carlyle, April to 
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me up. I was then in the very midst of Wertherism, the 
blackness and the darkness of death’ (p. 211). To him 
German literature was Goethe. German philosophy was 
mere froth : he derived no benefit from it: but Goethe was 
the incarnation of all that was sane, beautiful, comforting, 
tangible. Richter was a delightful, unapproachable humor- 
ist; Schiller was high-strung, nervous, eloquent ; but none 
of these was Goethe—that complete and perfect man who 
rounded in himself all imaginable gifts and graces, and who 
had the one great quality of comforting. ‘Goethe was a 
strong man, as strong as the mountain rocks, but as soft as 
the green sward upon the rocks, and, like them, continually 
bright and sun-beshone.’ 

Carlyle’s opinions thus crop out in picturesque profusion 
all through the lectures like Luther’s in his Table-Talk or 
Eckermann’s Conversations, giving the book the character 
of a collection of agreeable ana, the germs of a book. 





The Stevens Facsimiles* 

THE DOCUMENTS facsimiled in Vols. XI. and XII. of 
Mr. B. F. Stevens’s ‘ Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European 
Archives Relating to America’ concern the peace negotia- 
tions that followed Lord North’s ‘Conciliatory Bills’ of 
1778. They extend from March 1778 to Jan. 1783 and 
are arranged in chronological order. An index to the 
twelve volumes so far printed is added. The whole offi- 
cial correspondence of the Peace Commissioners with the 
Secretary of State, never before published, is given. There 
are facsimiles of the Earl of Carlyle’s ‘Entry Book’ of the 
Commissioner’s proceedings and correspondence, of the 
King’s secret instructions, and of the collection of the Com- 
missioner’s proceedings with Congress, privately printed 
in New York, in October, 1778. The ‘Entry Book’ runs 
to 34 pages, folio, though the partial copy given contains 
only the remarks and explanations added to the correspon- 
dance, and a few papers of importance which could not be 
facsimiled from the originals. It is from the Carlisle manu- 
scripts preserved at Castle Howard, aud Mr. Stevens adds 
in an introductory note that it is in the same handwriting 
as the fragmentary collection of similar copies and com- 
ments made for William Eden, and now preserved among 
the Auckland MSS. There are many such documents as the 
‘Memorial of the Merchants of Glasgow who carried on a 
Trade with the Colonies in North America.’ They testify 
to the ‘real satisfaction’ that was felt at the prospect of 
peace. These Glasgow memorialists claimed to have over 
one million pounds owing to them in the ‘ tobacco Colonies,” 
no part of which could be collected while the War lasted. 
The memorialists point out that in any treaty that might 
be made, it should be seen to that they should get paid in 
money of full value, at the rate of 125/. of the debt to 100/. 
sterling, which was the rate at the outbreak of the War. 
Meanwhile, as appears from Lord George Germain’s secret 
instructions to Sir Henry Clinton, efforts were being made 
to send a dozen new regiments to America. The ‘Humble 
Petition of Several Proprietors of Estates in behalf of them- 
selves and others in the Same Predicament’ is signed by 
A. F. Carteret and Lord William Campbell, and relates that 
their property has been seized or threatened with confisca- 
tion, and they wish the Peace Commissioners to prevent 
such confiscation. The secret instructions from the King 
to Sir Henry Clinton, March 21, 1778, relate to the indig- 
nation which was felt at the conclusion of a treaty between 
France and ‘Certain Persons employed by Our revolted 
Subjects in North America,’ and the King’s determination 
to avenge the insult by an attack on the French West Ind- 
ies. ‘The Opinion of a Rebel Officer’ transferred by Gen. 
Sir Henry Clinton to William Eden in February 1799 was 
that the whole continent was starving, the Continental 
money ‘not worth a curse,’ and, consequently, ‘the Game 
isup.’ Vol. XII. ends with the draft to the Commissioners 
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on the expiration of their service, and Lord George Ger- 


main’s regrets that the’ correspondence ‘is not of a longer 
continuance.’ 





A New Edition of Jane Austen’s Novels. * 


Ir JANE AUSTEN could return to these shores of time her 
soul would be delighted by the new library edition of her 
novels, the initial volumes of which, containing ‘Sense and 
Sensibility,’ have just been published. The type is of a sin- 
gularly clear and elegant cut, than which, the University 
Press at Cambridge has never devised a better, while paper, 
binding, and mechanical execution generally, are in admir- 
able keeping. No more tasteful books have we seen this 
many a day. 

The world soon comes to recognize a classic, and keeps 
track of it amid all the changes of fashion in things literary. 
These novels have an assured place in English fiction which 
they can never lose while the language shall be read and 
spoken. Scott’s are not safer from the tooth of time—Mr. 
Howells would probably say not sosafe. Scott himself tells 
us how he had read ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ for ‘ the third 
time at least,’and he adds:—‘That young lady has a talent for 
describing the involvments and feelings and characters of 
ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The big bow-wow strain I can do myself like any now 
going; but the exquisite touch which renders ordinary 
commonplace things and characters interesting from the 
truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied me.’ 
If Scott does himself less than justice here, he does the lady 
no more than justice. Nor does Macaulay go too far in 
saying :—‘ Shakespeare has had neither equal nor second ; 
but among the writers who have approached nearest to the 
manner of the great master, we have no hesitation in placing 
Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is justly proud.’ 
Her delicacy of touch, her keen insight into types of char- 
acter in which ordinary eyes would see nothing worth no- 
ting, but which she makes more interesting than heroes and 
heroines of the “big bow-wow” sort, the purity,simplicity,and 
ease of her style, combine to make her a favorite with all 
cultivated readers.’ ‘A girl who wrote for girls, a woman 
who wrote for women, has become praised of all men, and 
particularly of literary men.’ Now that an appreciative 
biography of her has been written by an American—Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams—it is well that a good American edition 
of her works should be brought out. There has never been 
a worthy one from any cis-Atlantic press. This new one 
can hardly fail to be welcome to all who have had to read 
the novels in the ordinary English editions—decent in their 
way, but no more than that—while they are likely to bring 
these charming works to the knowledge of the large class 
of readers, particularly among the younger generation, to 
whom Jane Austen has hitherto been only aname in literary 
history. We almost envy those who will make their first 


acquaintance with ‘ Sense and Sensibility’ in these comely 
volumes. 





“The Diary of George Mifflin Dallas ’’ + 


THE HANDSOME FACE of George Mifflin Dallas, with 
which the habitué of the elect streets of Philadelphia was 
familiar, again emerges in most admirable counterfeit as 
frontispiece to his printed diary. Dallas came of distin- 
guished lineage and bore in his person and carriage the un- 
mistakable air of hereditary fine breeding. His was a figure 
not easily forgotten when once seen. He was the Minister 
of the United States to Russia from 1837 to 1839, and to 
England from 1856 to 1861. Democratic in politics, he 
understood the whole country rather than a section of it, 
and was well able to enlighten the dense ignorance, in 
American affairs, of European statesmen accustomed only 
to a society founded on feudalism and monarchy. In culture 
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he could easily hold his own with those whom he met in 
diplomatic and social life, and thus represented the best 
traditions of American life. Ripe in political experience, 
holding high offices under the central Government, and for 
four years Vice-President of the United States, he was thor- 
oughly fitted to note the phenomena of government accord- 
ing to such widely different political systems as those of 
Russia and England. The former empire he had visited as 
private secretary to the American Envoy in 1813. 

The diaries edited by Miss Susan Dallas, his daughter, are 
prefaced by a letter from the Hon. M. Russell Thayer, a well- 
known jurist of Philadelphia. The notes and jottings fur- 
nish a lively picture of Russian life and sentiment a genera- 
tion ago, and the reflected lights cast on American history 
and politics are interesting and suggestive. We find the 
Tsar in disguise inspecting American war ships; are re- 
minded that the problems connected with the government 
of sclavic peasants are much the same then as now; learn 
that the great imperial library in St. Petersburg is made up 
largely of books confiscated from Polish nobles ; and note 
the semi-Oriental dazzle of magnificence and shower of gold 
and jewels over the persons of the Tsar’s courtiers. At the 
bal masqué,‘a more absolute jam of human beings, of all 
sorts, conditions, grades, forms, physiognomies, gaits, cos- 
tumes and tongues, cannot be conceived.’ Those who wish 
to get a true idea of the spectacular part of Russian life in 
the capital must not fail to read these notes written by one in 
the brightness and sensitiveness of early manhood. Twenty 
years later, instead of being made President, he was sent 
by his rival, President Buchanan, to the Court of St. James, 
With probably less detail of phenomenal life, the.diarist now 
dwells rather on good stories, shows more maturity of in- 
sight and comments with wisdom on current affairs. The 
pen-pictures of Russell, Gladstone, Napoleon, Brougham, 
Palmerston, Motley and others are spirited. Dallas's im- 
pressions of social life in the British metropolis are full of 
attractive points to the student of history and London life, 
as well as to the general reader. The diary closes May 1, 
1861. The present writer remembers very vividly the 
speech of the white-haired statesman in Independence 
Square when he denounced Secession. The volume de- 
serves a hearty welcome. 





Two Text-books in English Literature 


‘CATHCART’S LITERARY READER’ is a revised edition of a 
book published some seventeen years ago, and intended to serve 
as ‘a manual of English literature, being typical selections from 
some of the best British and American authors, from Shakespeare 
to the present time, with biographical and critical sketches and 
numerous notes, etc.’ As a ‘school reader’ it is better than most 
of that class of books, though they have been greatly improved of 
late years, drawing their selections more and more from standard 
authors, and often adding biographical and critical notes; but as 
a ‘ manual of English literature’ it is utterly inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. The preface assumes that the book ‘ shows forth the 
masters and masterpieces of our literature in their true propor- 
tions.’ Shakespeare, for instance, is represented by a dozen ex- 
tracts, filling as many pages, the longest selection being the speech 
of Othello to the senate, while the shortest is the five lines, ‘To 
gild refined gold, to Comps the lily,’ etc. Milton has ten pages, six 
of which are devote 
More than fifty authors are honored with biographical notices of a 
page or two, with extracts from their works appended ; while 
many others are merely grouped at intervals in the volume as 
‘notable contemporary writers, and disposed of in from one to 
seven lines. Some of the latter can hardly be said to be presented 
in their ‘true proportions.’ Tennyson, for instance, gets eight 
pages, including biography, portrait, and extracts; but Browning 
appears only in the supplementary list, sandwiched between Tup- 
per and Charles Mackay, with the following paragraph :— 

Robert Browning, 1812-1888, poet ; ‘ Paracelsus,’ ‘ The Ring and the 
Book’; many shorter poems and lyrics—‘ The Lost Leader,’ ‘In a 
Balcony,’ ‘ How they Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,’ etc. 
Husband of the poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Mrs. Browning, by the way, is one of the authors treated more 
fully, getting five pages to her husband's four lines / 
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The biographies are often inaccurate. Tennyson, ‘the first of 
living poets,’ is said to have been born in 1810, instead of 1809; 
and the ‘ Poems by Two Brothers ’ is dated 1829 instead of 1827. 
In the volume of 1830, we ate told, ‘there was nothing to fore- 
shadow his later masterpieces’; and it was not until 1850 that he 
‘gave to the world a work [‘In Memoriam’] which quieted all 
doubts as to his title to the highest rank among contemporary 
poets.’ It is generally believed that thie two volumes published in 
1842 settled that question ; but of these, as of the 1830 book, only 
the date is mentioned. ‘ Yet to the mass of readers the Laureate is 
best known by his shorter pieces’; and of these the only ones 
noted are ‘ The Queen of the May,’ ‘Locksley Hall,’ ‘ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere,’ and the songs in ‘The Princess.’ The selections 
following this critical information are ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ ‘ Lady Clara,’ some thirty dines from ‘ Enoch Arden,’ and 
two songs from ‘ The Princess ’—‘ Home they brought her warrior 
dead ’ and ‘ The days that are no more.’ 

The brief notes are ‘ good except on difficult passages.’ From 
those on ‘ Lycidas’ we learn that ‘ Bellerus old’ was ‘a Cornish 
giant,’ but nothing about ‘the great Vision of the guarded mount’ 
or ‘ Namancos and Bayona’s hold’ in the same sentence. Some- 
times the explanations are incorrect as well as insufficient. The 
“sanguine flower inscribed with woe’ is said to be ‘the iris,’ in- 
stead of the hyacinth; but no hint is given why it is said to be ‘ in- 
scribed with woe.’ The ‘fountain Arethuse’ is called a Sicilian 
réver. Sometimes the notes are not to the point; as on Byron’s 
‘The Niobe of nations,’ etc., where we are told that Niobe was 
‘the fabled wife of Tantalus, struck dumb with grief,’ but not why 
she grieved, though the ‘ childless and crownless’ is the gist of the 
allusion. Other notes show a curious ignorance of literature. 
Irving’s reference to ‘ the nightmare with her nine fold,’ it is said, 
‘must be construed to mean nine foa/s—a grotesque addition to 
make the fancy more alarming.’ The editor is evidently not aware 
that the expression is from Shakespeare’s ‘ Lear,’ and that the 
“nine fold’ are probably imps or familiars, not foals, though some- 
times so explained. 

The book is very weli printed, and the portraits are particularly 
good, As we have said, it is meritorious as a ‘reader,’ but it is 


om a ‘manual of English literature.’ ($1.15. American Book 
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PROF. HIRAM CorsONn’s ‘ Primer of English Verse’ does not deal; 
as the title might suggest, with the elements of metre; but, as the 
title-page further tells us, it discusses verse ‘ chiefly in its esthetic 
and organic charactey.’ It is a book for the advanced student and 
the critical reader rather than the tyro. It begins by considering 
«the poetic unities and their origin,’ and, in successive chapters, 
treats of the ‘ enforcing, fusing, and combining principles ’ of these 
unities; ‘the effects produced by exceptional and varied metres’ ; 
those 7 ‘a shifting of the regular accent, and by addi- 
tional unaccent syllables *; followed by ‘examples of organic 
variety of measures drawn mainly from Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son. The Spenserian stanza is then analyzed and illustrated in 
three chapters ; and three more are given to the Sonnet, to Blank- 
Verse in general, and to Milton’s Blank-Verse, with ‘ a postscript 
on some blank-verse since Milton '—namely, Cowper's, Southey’s, 
Wordsworth’s, Shelley’s, Matthew Annies, ennyson’s and 
Browning’s. Tennyson shows a ‘triumphant skill in the writing 
of blank-verse’; but ‘all things considered, the greatest achieve- 
ment of the century in blank-verse is Robert Browning's “The 
Ring and the Book.” ’ It may be that all will not agree with Prof. 
Corson in this exalted estimate of Browning’s verse; but most 
of his other dicta will be generally accepted by those who have an 
ear for the niceties of English rhythm. The book is an important 
addition to the literature of the subject. ($1.10. Ginn & Co.) 





Poetry and Verse 

DESPITE its-slightness as a dramatic work, the Laureate’s latest 
effort is charming. Who would quarrel about this comedy after 
having seen it as given by Mr. Daly's admirable company? There 
are plenty of fine things in ‘The Foresters ’—the exquisite songs, 
and a number of blank-verse passages bearing the clear impress 
of the poet’s genius—strong and exceedingly beautiful. The at- 
mosphere of the play is thoroughly Hoodsy-woodsy ; and the light 
touch of gaiety in the verse accords well with the old story of 
Robin and Maid Marian. It is not a great dramatic production 
mor a great poem, but there are pieces of it which only a true 
poet could have constructed, and the whole is not gawertey of the 
great name of Tennyson. This is the first Tennyson volume to 
appear under the new copyright regulations. Printed and bound 
in this country, it is singularly like its English predecessors—plain 
little volumes clad in green covers,—and stands alongside ‘ Demeter’ 
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in brotherly fashion. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.)——THE SPIRIT OF 
H. H. appears to exercise a fertilizing influence over the minds of 
the Coloradians similar to that exercised by Mrs. Browning at 
Florence over Bohemian America. 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, whofstill rule 

Our spirits from their urns, 
quicken the living subjects they have left behind, and abide with 
them as a sovereign presence, stimulating and sweet. A pleasant 
book reaches us from the mountains where the accomplished poet 
lay till recently under her cairn of stones. Of ‘ Pictures and Poems 
of the Pike’s Peak Region,’ by W. H. Sanford and Ernest Whit- 
ney (Colorado Springs), it may be said that while the pictures are 
poems, the poems are not always pictures. . The cascades, peaks 
and forests of alpine Colorado are reproduced with fine and minute 
effect in these ‘ process’ views. The poems printed on tissue paper 
opposite to them are rhetorical sonnets of the turgid Coleridge-to- 

ont-Blanc kind, full of good intentions, technically correct in 

octave and sestette, but better still if they had been—‘ songs with- 
out words.’ 





THE ‘SONNETS, SONGS, LAMENTS’ of Mrs. Cara E. Whiton- 
Stone show a happy gift in the writing of verse descriptive of na- 
ture, and are constructed with a careful regard for the rules gov- 
erning the poet’s art. The author has fancy rather than imagination, 
but this does not prevent her from fashioning many graceful and 
thoughtful poems. Her best work is in the sonnet form: the ex- 
amples given in this collection are of greater merit than is often 
found in so large a number of modern sonnets by a single author. 
A portrait in color serves as a frontispiece to the volume. (Bos- 
ton: J. G. Cupples.)——‘ A VOLUME OF POEMS,’ by Mrs. M. A 
B. Kelly of the State Normal College at Albany, N. Y., contains 
many verses on many subjects. Mrs. Kelly writes with evident 
ease, and her work shows a great facility in the matter of rhyme 
and metre. The most successful of her poems are found here 
among the ‘ War Waifs’ a d the ‘Idyls from Over Sea,’ in many 
of which are felicities of fancy and expression that render them 
very attractive. A portrait of the author is given, and the volume 
is well made. (Boston: J. G. Cupples.) 





A BOOK OF VERSE by the Rev. C. S. Percival is entitled ‘ Poetic 
Parallels and Similes in Song,’ a title which has reference to the 
method of composition employed by the author in writing the 
pieces in this collection. An amusing bit of architectural verse- 
making as well as an example of cleverness in construction is given 
in the lines on ‘ A Pyramid,’ which may be read ‘ ascendingly, de- 
scendingly, and condescendingly.’ A quatrain, ‘Sunshine,’ is good 
enough to quote :— 

You wished, bright opener of the door, 
* To let the sunshine in,’ no doubt, 

But, radiant one, you did far more,— 
You let a sweeter sunshine out. 


There are several graceful poems in the volume. (Cleveland, O.: 
Williams Pub. Co..——‘SoNGs oF a Day,’ by Mr. Frank L. 
Stanton, is furnished with an introductory note by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris. Having read these songs, we are disposed to quote Mr. 
Harris, who says of them:—‘ Sincerity and simplicity prevail 
throughout.’ Surely there is a touch of originality in the fact that 
the poet, with such remarkable facility for rhyme and metre and 
all the outward forms of -his art, should cling so persistently to 
what is simple and true. (John B. Alden.) 





Pror. PERCY M. WALLACE’S edition of ‘The Princess’ of 
Tennyson has the merits and faults of the earlier issues in the 
Anglo-Indian series to which it belongs. The introduction, of 
some forty pages, is a capital piece of analysis and criticism. 
Many of the notes are equally to be commended, but many others 
would appear to be written for children in a primary school. Do 
young people capable of reading ‘The Princess’ need to be in- 
formed that ‘isles of palm’ are ‘islands characterized by the 
palm, as those of the tropics’; or that ‘miracle of women’ means 
‘marvel among womankind’; or that ‘in some sort’ is ‘to some 
extent’; or that a ‘ blonde’ is ‘a person of fair complexion, with 
light hair and blue eyes’; or that ‘the lecture slate’ is ‘a rect- 
angular piece of smooth slate, resembling a blackboard ’ (or ‘ black 
board,’ as the printer makes it); or that an organ is ‘the instru- 
ment of music most commonly used in sacred buildings through- 
out Christendom, a very large and powerful structure, provided 
with bellows for the supply of wind, and producing its sound 
through a vast number of pipes of various sizes’? There be 
heathen in British India, but do they study Tennyson before they 
know these things or see a dictionary? If the explanations are 
meant to obviate the necessity of referring to a dictionary, they are 
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not likely to help the Oriental much. If he does not - 
‘stand ‘in and out of place,’ will it enlighten him to be told that i 
means ‘ incessantly, without to relevance’? ‘They harped 
on this * may puzzle him, but of course not after it is paraphrased 


‘They recurred incessantly to this one theme, they dwelt ex- 
usively and tediously on this one point.’ ‘I said no, yet, being an 
‘easy man, gave it’ ought not to be obscure even to a Hindu; but 
should it be so, the note on ‘ easy’ will make it clear that the word 
means ‘ easy-tempered, unable to make a prolonged resistance.’ 
“ To kick against may be enigmatical, but ‘ rise in revolt against’ 
elucidates it promptly. When a river is said to ‘ plunge in cataract,’ 
we catch the idea on being informed that it shente ‘in violent 
precipitous descent.’ ‘To hammer at this reverend gentlewoman’ 
might be taken literally if the metaphor were not translated by 
“endeavor to impress.’ The familiar ‘jewels five words long’ on 
. * the stretched forefinger of all Time,’ it should be understood, are 
“ expressions which through their flawless perfection of form have 
attained a deathless vitality; * * * Time-as he hastens past, 
‘holding out, for the admiration of all, these gems with which he has 
been enriched throughout the past centuries.’ Imagine the in- 
genuous youth getting off this pol bic paraphrase when the 
teacher asks what the poet means by his admirable figure ! 

Mr. Hallam Tennyson has furnished the editor with a few notes 
‘which are brief and to the point; but he has apparently made a 
‘slip in defining fort in ‘one port of sense not flint to prayer’ as 
“haven, from Latin gortus.’ Is it not rather ‘portal,’ as Dr. Rolfe 
explains it in-his edition, citing in illustration Shakespeare’s ‘ That 
keep’st the ports of slumber open wide’ in ‘2 Henry IV.’ iv. 5. 24? 
We suspect that Lord Tennyson would endorse this exegesis rather 
‘than the one given by his son. (75 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





To MIss PENDLETON’S ‘ Easter Song,’ illustrated by Miss Gabri- 
elle D. Clements, Dr. Oliver Wendell. Holmes pays a high compli- 
ment as ‘ sweet, musical, and well sustained in its suspended flow.’ 
He adds :—‘I am sure these harmonious and feeling lines will be 
welcome to many on the joyous Easter morning and I congratulate 
you on having them so charmingly presented to the worshippers 
who will find in them the expression of their own devout senti- 
ments.’ Nothing need be added to praise like this from such a 
source. ($1. E.P. Dutton & Co.}\——‘ STRAY PEBBLES from the 
Shores of Thought ’ is a small, privately-printed book of verse by 
Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould, whose ‘Gems from Walt Whitman’ 
was recently noticed in these columns. Miss Gould’s verse is writ- 
ten in a simple style, and her themes show that her muse has mony 
friends. The book is prettily bound, and those who may wi 
<opies can procure them in Boston of De;Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 





Recent Fiction 


‘THE Story of Philip Methuen’ is a natural sequence to Mrs, 
J. H. Needell’s previous novel, ‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.’ In 
the latter book—the story of a noble woman’s loyalty to a despica- 
ble and dishonorable husband—the author has drawn the agony of 
existence as strongly as it was possible for the reader to endure. 
Certain murmurings even then were heard from the long-suffering 

ublic, which foretold that the worm would turn, But Mrs. 

eedell heeded them not, and in the prnaent tale of unmitigated 
‘suffering and ethical hyperzsthesia, she has produced a book which 
is enough to make a n forswear fiction forever and take to the 
sporting columns of the eur ress. Philip Methuen was educated 
for the priesthood. His whole mind and soul were in sympathy 
with his future work, which was to be that of a missionary in Corea. 
The death of his cousin made him sole heir and representative of 
an immense estate, and the Archbishop decided that it was his 
-duty to renounce his priestly career and remain in the world, feel- 
ing sure he could make it a martyrdom if hechose. He did choose, 
and he succeeded admirably—really better than anything he could 
chave done in Corea, for in that pagan land his m om might 
have been confined to the torment of the body, while in the highest 
circles of London society he found a chance for self-immolation 
that quite distanced the possibilities of Eastern Asia—a chance that 
took account of the soul and the mind, and did not entirely exclude 
even the body, for he crushed his hand in rescuing a paralytic from 
a burning building and died of a violent attack of ee In- 
deed, the success of Philip Methuen’s scheme is so great that every 
one with whom his life was closely connected came in for a portion 
of his martyrdom. So much as this could hardly have been ac- 
complished in the wilds of Asia, where women who live on rice 
and mice can hardly be supposed to die if their domestic arrange- 
ments are unpleasant. It is this story that Mrs, Needell has set 
forth with fine skill in narration. We regret her achievement 
chiefly, it must be admitted, from the effect such an Ossa on Pelion 
of agonies produces on the unhappy reviewer, and secondly from 
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Kingsbury 
is an admirable story, admirab! pre- 
ciation being venrte Ati: idened. It is a delicious study of a 
poe or wgeotse seeking at any sacrifice to ally her- 
self to the wod/esse. It belongs to a class of French tales (among 
which are George Sand’s ‘La Mare au Diable’) that have an at- 
mosphere of their own—an atmosphere that cli to the land 
and language of their nativity as much as the blue-green tones 
about C ton and other environs of Paris, and no more to be 
ted than these from its natural habitat. To be able to read 
this exquisitely ironical tale of About’s was sufficient reason for 
poe a to have readit is its own reward. (socts. Cas- 
ub. Co.) 





‘ MANULITO,’ by W. B. Leffingwell, is the story of an Indian chief's 
friendship for a white man. It is of a melodramatic cast, as all such 
tales, from Miss Sedgwich to Fenimore Cooper, are apt to be, and 
is told in the fanciful, poetic diction that is supposed to represent 
the Indian character and language. In an age of fiction that is 
nothing if not psychological and critical of motives and passions, 
such a primitive subject treated in so high-flown a fashion as this 
seems reactionary to a degree. The story contains scenes of 
Western life drawn with freshness and spirit, and not untrue in 
their local color, and the action never flags; but the reader who 
enjoys such a novel is likely to be one who is prejudiced in favor 
of its scenes and situations beforehand, rather than one who opens 
it expecting to find there records of emotions and events common 
to types and classes of men. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.)—— 
INTO A VOLUME called ‘The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other 
Stories,’ Mr. Howard Seeley has collected a number of admirable 
tales of Western and Southwestern life. If his style at times needs 
chastening, if now and then a wild rank ane of words prevents 
the pointedness he aims at, it perhaps lends his work an atmos- 
[evan that tallies with the portrayal of a country where the cactus 

uxuriates, the buffalo is but lately vanished and the cowboy is a 
type of citizenship. The tales in the book are, besides the one 
which gives it its title, ‘A Daphne of the Foot Hills,’ ‘A Romance 
of the ——— ‘The Sheriff of Oskalbo ’ and ‘ Yaller-Bird,’ and 
they are illustrated with the spirited drawings by Mr. Remington 
that accompanied them on their original appearance. (50 cts, 
Harper & Bros.) 





‘CONSCIENCE,’ translated by Lita Angelica Rice from the 
French of Hector Malot, is a surprise rather than a disappoint- 
ment. In the first place, its cheap photogravure illustrations in 
drawing are enough, in the expressive slang of the day, to ‘ queer’ 
any book. It is a satisfaction to be able to say that the story is a 
great deal better than its setting in this respect. The impression 
of French Tolstoi-ism conveyed by the title and the opening chap- 
ter is quickly lost in a running narrative of the kind that, for want 
of a better classification, may be termed the detective story. But 
here again we are at fault, for instead of detection there is escape, 
and in lieu of the ordinary detail of police machinery the workings 
of the criminal mind are effectively analyzed. The story is that of 
a young physician from Au e, who finds himself, after years 
of struggle, unable to gain a professional foothold in Paris for want 
of money. In his extremity he applies to an old usurer, who exacts 
from him the most galling conditions in exchange for i 
assistance. Pending this treaty the old man asks medical advice 
of his client, whose examination discloses the fact that the miser 
is on the verge of death from an incurable disease. He has no 
one to whom to leave. his money, and the line of ethical reasoni 
pursued by the doctor leads him, without a qualm, to the murder . 
of his almost dying patient. The sophistry by which the murderer 
justifies his deed, his cleverness in covering his tracks and in de- 
stroying all clues to his identity, the ess with which he com- 
mits collateral crimes, the effect upon his disposition and his rela- 
tions to those about him, and the alteration wrought in his _—— 
and moral nature are forcibly presented. In no sense does the 
narrative lack interest, and the writing, judged through the me- 
dium of a smooth translation, is that of one who has so much to 
say that he can afford to leave much unsaid. . The portions that 
touch upon medico-legal topics—upon the effect of narcotics and 
the use of hypnosis—are accurate expositions of the present state 
of scientific knowledge upon those subjects. In fact, the writing 
has generally a knowi that leads one to follow the author 
with confidence through a recital that is at once satisfactory and 
unpretentious. _ ($1.25. Worthington Co.) 
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‘San SALVADOR,’ by Agnes Tincker, is one of those pas- 
sionless narratives that describe an ideal community where liberty, 
justice and temperance are the watchwords of ialdom, where 
the people wear soft clinging robes of a useful fabric, symbolical of 
the simplicity and singleness of their lives, where nobility of 
character is the gauge of eminence, where great ideals are the 
common educators, where envy, hatred and malice and _ all un- 

itableness are unknown and family skeletons are conspicuous 

by their absence. The narrative is in the form of a novel, with 
marrying and giving in marriage ; but it is needless to say that a 
story in which there are no skeletons, and where all the characters 
are seen in a ——— that lends them heroic proportions, cannot 
be absorbingly interesting. Even in our friends, it is their imper- 
fections that make them interesting. And a novel without moral 
vicissitudes is as a safe railway journey to a man who holds an ac- 
dent policy. Miss Tincker has drawn a model little state (which, 
by the way, she places in the mountains of Spain) that closely 
simulates that little San Marino in the Apennines whose inde- 
dence Napoleon the First protected, and which he called the 

i chantillon - rvépubligue. Her long residence in Italy and her 
— of Catholicism make her very sympathetic in the study 
of this unique community, which until 1875 was reached only by a 
mule-path. But we cannot pretend to think that the author of 
‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece’ om any these colorless creatures, who 
move through the story like ghosts, to be considered as characters 
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typifying human passions and strivings. Rather we believe that 
e attempted, like many who have seen the seamy side of some 

eat movement, to portray an ideal state of existence, where per- 
fect man has ay into a As such the book is not a 
ittle edifying and engaging from the v 
of ‘amen is as 4 
& Co.) 


sincere picture it gives 
dsome does.’ ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin 





Magazine Notes 


IN THE Quarterly Journal of Economics for April Mr. Edward 
Cummings discusses the subject of University Settlements, with 
> pose reference to Toynbee Hall in London, and with the object 

ascertaining how much they have really contributed to sound 

anthropic methods and what they are actually doing for the 
t and depraved people around them. The result of his 
study is by no means complimentary to the institutions in question ; 
indeed, his essay .is sarcastic throughout, and with considerable 
ity he calls attention to ‘the lack of system, the great diver- 
sity of interests, the absence of thoroughness in the study of prob- 
lems actually ery, the unequal and inadequate distribution 
of men.’ In short, he charges them with being unpractical—the 
worst charge that could be brought inst a body of social re- 
formers ; and he concludes that the chief benefit of the settlements 
is that accruing to the young university men themselves in the in- 
creased know they obtain of the life and work of the poor. 
Evidently the elevation of the poor and ignorant is not the simple 
task that some people suppose it to be. The second paper in the 
Journal is a critique of Prof. Bohm-Bawerk’s theory of capital and 
interest, by Frederick B. Hawley. The theory has encountered 
several adverse criticisms before; but Mr. Hawley presents some 
additional considerations showing the weak points of the author’s 
argument and leading to the conclusion that all that is in the 
doctrine of the Austrian economist is borrowed from older writers, 
while his original views must be rejected as unsound. Prof. Dun- 
barc ontributes an elaborate account of ‘ The Bank of Venice,’ show- 
ing the reasons that led to the establishment of the Bank, the 
and functions of Venetian banking in general, the legal 
rules to which the Bank was subject, and other points of interest in 
connection with the subject. In the appendix some documents are 
presented which illustrate the history and legal status of the Bank, 
Hous: Fea maga an essay that will be useful to all students of 
history. On the whole, this number of the Journal is an 
excellent one. 


If the Australian black man could demand the protection of our 
—— he might set up a claim that the aeroplane which Mr. 
describes in The Cosmopolitan for June is an infringement on 

his boomerang. Mr. Maxim gives figures to show that a dirigible 
, and that a dirigible aeroplane, weighing 
more than the air that it displaces, is possible with the means now 
our command. St. George Mivart’s first article on ‘ Evolution 
ee presents a summary of the argument in favor of 
doctrine of evolution of species. Walter Crane’s ‘Modern 
Artistic Sense’ presents no new argument or illustra- 

of the obvious fact that the two have little to do with one 
decorative head-piece. He might make a 

if he would confine himself to 
and give the railroad, the il- 
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luminated poster and the tel pole arest. The number is 
rich in poetry and F peat then tee soe & James Russell 
Lowell, Maurice "> and John Hay, with illustrations by 
Will H, Low and H. S. Mowbray. 

Prof. John S. New contributes to the June Popular Science 
Monthly a sketch of ‘The Ancient Civilizations of America,’ em- 
bracing the mound-builders of North America and the ‘ palace- 
builders’ of Central and South America, presenting evidence to- 
show that the former mined lead-ore and sank wells for petroleum. 
In ‘Wanted: A Railway Court of Last Resort,’ Mr. Appleton. 
Morgan suggests a tribunal to construe the many and often con- 
pe state and national laws concerning railroads. Such a court, 
he adds, might be charged with determining whether or not pro- 
— roads were fs vs 3 An article describing ‘ First Actions of 

ounded Soldiers,’ by Mr. George L. Kilmer, gives his own ex- 
eget and other cases which he has seen on the battle-field or 

collected from various sources, and raises a number of inter- 
esting physiological questions. In ‘The Retreat of Theology in 
the Galileo Case,’ the successive steps taken by the Catholic Church 
in that affair are recounted by Dr. Andrew D. White. The ex- 
cuses for the persecution of Galileo invented in the course of two 
centuries testify to the ingenuity of the theologians. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Dr. William Huggins, the English astrono- 
mer, of whose career an interesting account is given. 

It is said that a duke cannot be snubbed. No more can a 
plowboy, and for the same reason : he is conscious that he never 
deserves it. ‘His Grace’ of Hurstbourne, in W. E. Norris’s story 
of that name, of which the opening chapters appear in man's 
for May, is no exception to the general run of dukes in that re- 
spect. But he promises to be rather more entertaining than the 
average of his c Mr. Lang, at the other end of the magazine, 
derives aid and comfort from a passage in The Rambler about 
novels, Dr. Johnson, with Fielding and Richardson in mind, 
writes a good deal like a modern apostle of realism. Only, he in- 
sists on selection; and that is what comforts Mr. Lang. But so, 
we believe, do Zola and Mr. Howells and the rest, the difference 
being that they claim the right to select such themes as suit them- 
selves. Dr. John Evans turns over a trayful of ‘Posy Rings’; 
Frederick Wishard writes of ‘ The Blackcock at Home,’ in northern 
Russia; and Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A., pleads for ‘ The Pride of 


the Hedgerows,’ in danger from modern scientific farming and the 
wire fence. 


Biblia for May fittingly memorializes Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
in its initial article (with portrait) by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, 
who in closing asks, ‘Who else has undertaken so many lines of 
work, and done them so well, as she?’ - He also has a paper on 
‘An Archeological School in Jerusalem.’ Prof. Sayce’s letter from 
Egypt and Dr. Moldenke’s illustrated article on ‘ The Oldest Fairy- 
Tale’ are valuable and interesting contributions. Apropos of Dr. 
Winslow’s quoted remark, the following editorial allusion to Miss 
Edwards’s versatility is from 7he Academy of April 23 :—‘ From 
her very childhood Miss Edwards displayed talents that would 
have placed her in the first rank if only they had been more con- 
centrated. Her skill with the pencil was scarcely inferior to her 
skill with the pen ; and at one time she was encouraged by compe- 
tent judges to devote herself entirely to musical composition. Such 
versatility, while it contributed much to her own pleasure in life 
and to the fascination she exercised over others, deprived her of the 
rewards which she might have gained. She threw her whole soul 
into the task of the time, and then passed on, with unimpaired en- 
orgy, to some fresh undertaking.’ But, as 7he Academy says, 
‘ Egyptolgy alone held her enthralled.’ 





Shakespeariana 


EDITED BY Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 

The Birth and Evolution of the Baconian Heresy.—Mr. W. H. 
Wyman, in his scholarly and exhaustive ‘ Bibliography of the 
Bacon-Shakes: Controversy’ (Cincinnati, 1884), cites ‘The 
Romance of Yachting,’ by Mr. Joseph C. Hart (New York, 1848), 
as ‘the first known a questioning the right of Shakes- 

to the authorship’ of his plays. The passage to which Mr. 
yman was the first to call attention (an article in Chambers’ 
Magazine for August 7th, 1852, having been previously supposed 
to contain the first reference of the kind), occurs in a chapter en- 
titled ‘ The Ancient Lethe,’ and reads thus :— 
Alas, S! ! Lethe is ‘uw thee. But if it drown thee, it 
will give om pr the sauaeustlta of better men and more worthy. 
Thou hast thy century; they are about having theirs. * * * 
He [Shakespeare} was not the mate of the literary characters of the 
day, and none knew it better than himself. It is a fraud upon the 
world to thrust his surreptitious fame upon us. The inquiry will be, 
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who were the able literary men who wrote the dramas imputed to him ? 
The themselves, or rather a small portion of them, will live as 
long as literature is regarded as worth pursuit. The author- 
ship of the plays is not otherwise material to us than as a matter of curi- 
osity, and to enable us to render exact justice; but they should not be 
assigned to Shakespeare alone, if at all. 

From an article in the Omaha World-Herald of May 15th, de- 
scribing Mr. Wyman’s library and giving an account of his re- 
searches into the Bacon-Shakespeare history, I learn that since the 
publication of the ‘ Bibliography,’ he has discovered two earlier 
allusions, which are very interesting. When ‘interviewed’ on the 
subject he spoke of them as follows :— 


I find in Medwin’s ‘ Conversations of Lord Byron’ [London, 1821] 
an article which, by a regular system of evolution, leads up to Miss 
Bacon’s and Mr. Donnelly’s ideas. 

To show how slight at first was the doubt expressed and how it grew 
by repetition I quote this extract. Byronis reported to have said :— 

Shakespe: " fession and knew all the 
tricks of aay "Yet ogee Bes cng ag cyt gen vos vena and his 
contemporaries said of him. Besides, how few of what are called Shakespeare’s plays 
are exclusively so!—and how, at this distance of time, and lost, as so many works of 
the period are, can we rashly separate what really is from what is not his own? 

Medwin remarks, apologetically, that, during this tirade upon the 
the stage generally (which is not given here) and against Shakespeare, 
ao was smarting under the ill-reception by the critics of ‘ Marino 

iero.’ 

‘It will be observed,’ said Mr. Wyman, ‘ that Byron’s idea was not 
that Shak e did not write the plays, but that he might not have 
written all of them and then, again, there may be doubt as to the con- 
versation being correctly reported.’ 

The next mention is found in ‘ Venetia,’ a novel of the younger Dis- 
raeli, afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, published in 1837. 

It is a story founded on the events in the life of Lord Byron, who, as 
Lord Cadurcis, is the hero of the tale, while Miss Chaworth, as Venetia 
Herbert, is the heroine. In book vi., chapter viii., Lord Cadurcis (By- 
ron) is made to say :— 

And who is Shakespeare? We know of him as much as we do of Homer. Did he 
write half the plays attributed to him? Did he ever write a le whole play ? I 
doubt it. He appears to me to have been an inspired adapter for the theatres, which 
were then not as good as barns. I take him to have been a botcher-up of S 
His popularity is ef modern date, and it may not last; it would have surprised him 
poe con Heaven esr, ot yon. that bears his name is alike admired, 
ho! Denshek’ Bur tap poms, T cher sour meguieargneinas, and 7 love eo laren to 
ihn 

Mr. Wyman thinks beyond doubt that Disraeli got the idea from the 
Medwin conversation, as Disraeli was but a lad when Byron left Eng- 
land for the last time, and any personal acquaintance could not have 
served him. Disraeli’s reference to Pope in the same paragraph and in 
the same manner as he is mentioned by Medwin and numerous indica- 
pee of the remainder of the dialogue, show one to be taken from the 
other. 

That Colonel Hart’s authority is from the same source is undoubted. 
Its whole tenor shows it to be written upon the same line of thought 
and brings in Pope in the sameway. The letter in Chaméers’ Magazine 
must be considered the next step, and then came Delia Bacon’s theory 
published in Putnam's Magazine of January, 1856, in which first ap- 
peared the mention of Bacon. 

From this point onward the ‘evolution of the fad,’ as Mr. Wy- 
man calls it, is doubtless familiar to the reader; but these facts 
concerning its beginnings are new and well worth notice in these 
‘ Shakespeariana. 





Schrier on ‘ Titus Andronicus. —The Academy for April 23d 
reviews at some length a dissertation upon ‘Titus Andronicus,’ 
recently published by Dr. Schréer, Professor of English at Frei- 
ye in which he endeavors to prove that the drama is essentially 
Ss e’s. He believes that small weight should be given to 
the assertion of Ravenscroft that ‘some anciently conversant with 
the stage’ had informed him that the work was not originally 
Shakespeare’s, but that ‘ he only gave some master touches to one 
or two of the principal parts or c. ers.’ I cannot see, how- 
ever, from what is said of his arguments, that they go far towards 
disproving this theory of the composition of the play, which so 
many excellent critics have been led to accept after careful study 
of the internal evidence of style, characterization, etc. 

There is one scene in the play (iii. 2) which ap for the first 
time in the folio of 1623, being found in neither of the earlier quartos, 
printed in 1600 and 1611, with no author’s name on their title- 
pages. Of this scene Prof. Schréer remarks that it is one of the 
most beautiful in the whole work, and the madness of Andronicus 
depicted therein calls to mind in a remarkable manner the mad- 
ness of Lear. He is of opinion, however, that it is a later addition 
by Shakespeare, and that the editors of the folio took it from a 
manuscript of the poet’s. If so, it must have been from a manu- 
script of earlier date than 1600, It is impossible to believe that 
this scene, whatever estimate we may form of it as compared with 
the rest of the play, could have been written by Shakespeare at a 
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time subsequent to the production of ‘The Merchant of Venice. 


It is, moreover, im le that he would then have reckoned a 
play like ‘Titus’ worth revising or extending. More likely he 


would have thrown the manuscript into the fire. It is im- 
probable that the ‘ Titus and Adronicus’ mentioned in Henslowe’s 


‘Diary,’ as a new play in 1594, was Shakespeare’s, though Prof. 
Schréer thinks that it was, aa that it was called new because it 
may at that time have been revised ; but the poet could not have 
put the play into its present shape even in 1594, when he had 
written ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece.’ The question whether 
it is his, except in the sense of being another man’s work retouched 
by him in his prentice days—and therefore known as 47s‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ in the theatre, to distinguish it from the original 
version (which will explain its bein ed his by Meres in 1598, 
and its being included in the folio of 1623 by the careless and in- 
competent editors)—can never be settled. If he wrote it—which 
I personally do not believe—it must have been when he was very 

oung—long before he wrote se that we positively know to 
on his work. Ben Jonson, in the introduction to ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ 1614, refers to a ‘ Titus Andronicus’ and another play (not 
Shakespeare’s) as belonging toa period ‘ twenty-five or thi.ty years ’ 
before. If that ‘ Titus’ be this one, it must date back to 1584- 
89; and that Shakespeare mig? have written a drama as crude 
and repulsive as this when he was twenty or twenty-five years old, 
and still under the influence of the ‘ pre-Shakespearian’ school of 
‘ blood-and-thunder ’ tragedy, is not absolutely inconceivable. It 
is far more reasonable, however, to sup that, like ‘1 Henry 
VI.,’ it was an old work by another hand slightly retouched by 
him very early in his career. 

Brief Notes.—A lecture on ‘Shakespeare’ by Prof. Ernest 
Lagarde, of Mt. St. Mary’s College, has been published by T. B. 
Noonan & Co. of Boston. A considerable portion of it is occupied 
with an attempt to prove that the dramatist was a Roman Catho- 


lic, as his father is assumed to have been before him. The fre- . 


oer gi absences of the latter from church, referred to in the Strat- 
ord records, are thought to have been due to his religious belief 
rather than, as some writers argue, to fear of arrest fordebt. The 
allusion to ‘evening mass’ in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (iv. 1.38) is cor- 
rupt, or mass may used loosely for some other service, even 
vespers, The anti-Catholic utterances of certain characters are 
theirs, not Shakespeare’s. |The arguments of the lecturer are 
neither new nor conclusive. 

An interesting article by Mr. C. E. L. Wingate, in The Cosmo- 
politan for March, dealing with ‘Fair Imogen on the Stage,’ is 
well illustrated with portraits of the more noted actresses who 
have played the part. 

Among the recent publications of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching is a ‘Syllabus of Six Lectures 
on Shakespeare,’ by W. Clarke Robinson, Ph.D., formerly lec- 
turer in the University at Durham, England (15 cents). It may 
be suggestive to teachers and students other than those for whom 
it is prepared. 
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THE LONDON 7%mes continues to _— Rudyard Kipling’s jot- 
tings on his trip around the world, and in doing so does wisely, for 

they are of absorbing interest to anyone who cares either for the 

new world which they describe, or for good literature. No matter 

what Mr. Kipling writes about, he is worth reading for his style, 

which is his own and no one else’s. It is not nearly so beautiful 

a style as that of Mr. Stevenson, which has been gradually devel- 

oped (as he himself tells us) by the imitation of many favorite 

authors in turn; but it is a singularly effective and readable ‘ 

unlike that of any other writer. It is as individual as 

of any author writing to-day ; and of none is it truer that the style is 

the man himself—as everyone knows who has spent half an hour | 
in Mr. Kipling’s company, and listened to his talk. Who would 

need, for instance, to be told the authorship of the following para- 

graph, describing a scene on the Canadian Pacific in the early 

spring ? 

The men who live upon the line have no consideration for these 
things. Ata halting-place in a gigantic gorge walled in by the snows, 
one of them reels from a tiny saloon into the middle of the track where 
half a dozen ~~ are chasing a pig off the metals. He is beautifully 
and eloquently drunk. He sings, waves his hands, and collapses be- 
hind a shunting engine, while four of the loveliest that the Al- 
mighty ever moulded look down upon him. The landslide that should 
have wiped that saloon into kindlings has missed its mark and has 
gon a few — down raph oe of the or moved Rok. little 
in dreaming of the spring, ta in ight train. cars 
grind cantinealy by, for the wodiieg engine bes only just come through. 
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The deceased locomotive is standing on its head in soft earth thirty or 
forty feet down the slide, and two long cars loaded with shingles are 
dropped carelessly atop of it. It looks so marvellously like a toy train 
flung aside by a child that one cannot realize what it means till a voice 
cries, ‘Anyone killed?’ The answer comes back, ‘ No ; all jumped ;.’ 
and you perceive, with a sense of personal insult, that this slovenliness 
of the mouatain is an affair which may touch your own sacred self. 





THE LONDON CORRESPONDENT of a New York newspaper 
has just been mulcted in the sum of 5000/. for a libel upon an Eng- 
lish actor and his wife. The case was tried before Lord Coleridge, 
and the jury spent very little time in fixing the amount of damages 
to be awarded. Commenting upon this happy issue of the suit, 
the Daily Telegraph says that ‘it does not take long for rumors 
set abroad in the States to reach England,’ and that this ‘reflex 
action ’ of calumny is to be considered, even if one doesn’t object 
to being songs a roué or a rogue by a large number of highly 
intelligent and respectable individuals in other lands. 

Unfortunately itis not only agents of foreign journals who gain a 
livelihood by this peculiar form of the scavenger’s trade. No sign of 
our times is more remarkable or more keenly to be deplored than the 
ruthless invasion of domesticity sanctioned by social gossip concerning 
those unfortunate persons who are called ‘notabilities.’ The curiosity 
to know every petty detail of the private lives of public men and women 
is one which at the best is puerile, and at the worst, detestable. Yet 
this is the taste which is gratified by the publication of every kind of 
rumor, idle, silly, or libelous, greedily to be devoured by the modern 
Athenians, who spend their time in nothing else than to see or hear 
some new thing. 





Mr. ANDREW LANG, one of whose congenial tasks it is to write 
unsigned literary ‘leaders’ for the London Dazly News, has had 
the good fortune to find a primer of literary style. The au- 
thor of ‘Good English for Beginners’ is a Mr. Haslam, and his 

iblishers are Messrs. Eason & Son. The book, therefore, is an 

nglish production—not the creation of an American humorist. 
Mr. Haslam, it seems, has solemnly set out, not only to instruct 
beginners, but to teach Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, Dickens and 
Sir Walter how to write; and he does this by the simple method 
of taking some of their best passages, and showing how they might 
be improved. Sometimes he is guided by an ear for euphony, 
sometimes by a feeling for accuracy, in making his emendations. 
Thus, he will not allow Macaulay to say that ‘the who/e popula- 
tion was there towelcomethem.’ Yet he forces Thackeray to aver 
that Sir Pitt Crawley was so mean a landlord that he could find 
none but bankrupt tenants, when what the author of ‘ Vanity 


Fair’ actually said was that he could find Aardly any. When it. 


comes to Carlyle, Mr. Lang thus lightly disposes of this manu- 
facturer of machine-made ‘ good English ’:— 


He makes twenty-three improvements in a page of Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns. When a philosopher of our day, standing beside the twice vic- 
torious Aphrodite of the Louvre, threw himself into what he conceived 
to be the true attitude, the attitude which the sculptor should have 
chosen, his companion admitted that he ‘ preferred the Venus.’ And to 
Mr. Haslam we prefer Carlyle. 





MR. WARNER writes very entertainingly from his Study in the 
=~ Harper's. He takes up half a dozen of the books of the 
our and turns them over in a most delightful manner. Where 
he criticises, it is with a gentle hand. Among the books he looks 
over with us is Mrs. Humphry Ward's ‘ David Grieve,’ which he 
thinks ‘was produced, so far as we can judge, in order to carry 
the author’s ethical and religious speculations.’ Of the characters 
in the work he holds that the best are the wicked Louie, and ‘the 
shallow little fool [Lucy] whom the author compels David to 
marry in order to punish him and discipline him into acceptance 
of the vague religion of Amiel’s Diary.’ He seems to think that 
the basis of this book, as well as of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ is Amiel. 
There are two facts that make this seem likely. One is Mrs. 
Ward's avowed admiration for the famous French ‘ Diary’; the 
other is the fact that it is so. 





THIS JUNE number of the magazine is made memorable by the 
first of Mr. Lowell’s posthumous essays on ‘The Old English 
Dramatists.’ These ye lectures, rather—were first read 
in the spring of 1887, at the Lowell Institute, Boston, They had 
been written rapidly, Prof. Norton tells us in an introductory note, 
and in their Td there basa —. ro by me Sy ma 
bei: os passages from the selected for illus- 
tration the 2 PThese extem monans bits are unfor- 
tunately lost to the world, but we are for what is left, and 
it is doubly — to get posthumous writings that are worth 
of the writer. much is often published after a man’s dea’ 
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that he, and his friends, too, would rather not see printed, that it 
is always a relief to know that a famous author’s manuscripts have 
been left in such careful and accomplished hands as Prof. Norton’s. 


Literary executors are as apt to be faithless as the custodians of 
millionaires’ estates. 





APROPOS OF THE FOREGOING I find a paragraph in The St. 
James's Budget on what it is pleased to call the ‘unprofessional work 
of authors,’ suggested by the many records that keep ‘leaping to 
light ’ after the death of noted writers. The recently discovered 
diary of Victor Hugo is one of these. It covers the years be- 
tween 1852 and 1856 in two thousand closely written pages, mi- 
nutely recording his conversations with his family and friends. 
Carlyle was another of these voluminous writers. Unfortunately 
Prof. Norton was not his executor, or we should have been spared 
a lot of rubbish. If authors were wise they would be their own 
literary executors, and burn all the MSS. they thought unworthy 
of publication. 





AN IMPORTANT announcement appeared in The Sun last Sun- 
day—an announcement so important that it was deemed worth 
while to ‘double lead’ it. It was headed ‘Copyright, 1892,’ and 
ran as follows :— 


The Sun is issued to-day under the guarantee of a complete legal 
copyright, and it will continue to be so issued regularly hereafter. 
Every number will be copyrighted, on week days as well as on Sundays. 
We mean to protect our property, not only in the literary contents of the 
paper, such as the original, artistic, romantic, and scientific articles of all 
sorts, but also in important news of every description, and especially in 
exclusive news. This copyright is serious, and will be seriously enforced. 
No. paper will be permitted to steal Ze Sum’s exclusive original matter 
and publish it on the same date with us. But it is not intended to pre- 
vent our friends and contemporaries from copying, with proper credit, 
from the pages of Zhe Sun, after our publication, whatever news or 
other matter they may wish to copy. Of course this does not give per- 
mission to reproduce stories or other special articles that have been 
copyrighted by their authors separately and independently. 

Since the daily papers, particularly in their Sunday numbers, 
have taken to printing so much literary and miscellaneous matter, 
‘syndicates’ or special, it is as important that they should have 
copyright protection as that the magazines should be so guarded. 
It is to be hoped that Zhe Sun will stick to its present intention, 
cogs protection from thieving from its news-columns seems to 
be what it mainly has in mind. 





Boston Letter 


‘I THINK THEY are all dead’ wrote Mr. Irving Browne of Al- 
bany to Zhe Critic of May 7th, referring to the singing Hutch- 
inson family, and I have seen nothing in later issues of the paper 
to indicate that other readers do not think the same. Perhaps 
Mr. Browne was right when he added, concerning that family of 
years ago, ‘A good many of your readers not only never heard 
them, but never heard of them,’ Yet they were famous in their 
day and they have not all passed away. 

ohn W. Hutchinson is still living in the neighboring city of 
Lynn where for half a century he has held his home. It was only 
about a year ago that he celebrated the seventieth anniversary of 
his birth; and I remember that another of the famous family, Abb 
Hutchinson, now the wife of Ludlow Patton, a retired New Yor! 
banker, was present, together with Mrs. E. Ashley, the last sur- 
vivor in Massachusetts-of that Welsh family which was once asso- 
ciated with the Hutchinson family in the abolition work before tie 
war. An acquaintance of mine who called upon Mr. Hutchinson 
at that time found him enjoying all his faculties, but for a slight 
failing of the memory. He was still a fine-looking and vigorous- 
appearing man physically, and in his modest cottage home he en- 
joyed exhibiting the mementoes of his former days; the melodeon 
of antique style and the piano, yellow with half a century of age. 
It was then that Mr. Hutchinson told an anecdote about work in 
Washington at the outbreak of the war. He had asked permis- 
sion to sing to the soldiers encamped around Fairfax Cemetery 
and found the little church crowded with auditors when the first 
concert occurred. But it was not a peaceful programme, for 
there was still a pro-slavery feeling existing even with some of the 
Unionists, and when Mr. Hutchinson n to sing one of Whit- 
tier’s anti-slavery songs hisses drowned his voice. An officer rose 
to bid silence, but his words only led to greater confusion and to 
personal shouts against the Abolitionists. They were not all sol- 
diers in the church, for many of the citizens were present. Finally 
the audience was quieted down, but as an outcome Mr. Hutchinson 
was obliged to send copies of all his songs to Gen, Franklin, 
That officer carefully read over the Whittier poem and then, ex- 
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Claiming that the whole army would be disorganized if these peo- 
ple were allowed to sing songs of this character, ordered the re- 
moval of the Hutchinsons at once from the lines. But Secretary 
Chase and President Lincoln reversed the decision of the officer, 
and Mr. Hutchinson afterwards gave a number of concerts in the 
vicinity of the Capitol. 

If I remember rightly the history of the famous Hutchinson 
family, they came originally from a New Hampshire farm and 
numbered at one time sixteen children. Love of choir singing led 
them to develop their voices and ultimately to plan a series of con- 
certs through the New apeet States. The original Hutchinson 
quartette was composed of Judson the tenor, John the baritone, 
Asa the bass, and Abby the soprano, but afterwards they separated 
and two or three Hutchinson families were formed. The first 
move that brought them into prominence was their identification 
with the temperance reform movement, and then it was that they 
began to sing the original songs written by Jesse Hutchinson, the 
poet of ‘the family. Twenty years before the war they took up 
the anti-slavery mqvement, and not only won a national reputation 
through their originality and enthusiasm but also gained success in 
Great Britain. It was not very long ago that John Hutchinson 
sang in public, but the chief fame of the family lies more with the 

ast. 

That the remembrance of John Boyle O'Reilly is affectionately re- 
tained by his Boston friends is clearly shown in the number of gath- 
erings held to celebrate his fame. A club has even been formed to 
pay an annual tribute to Capt. Henry C. Hathaway, the gallant 
seaman who rescued O'Reilly from his Australian captivity, and 
last week it held its second reunion. Capt. Hathaway was pres- 
ent. ‘You have now organized a club named after the old bark, 
the Gazelle Club,’ he said. ‘It is my earnest desire and wish that 
it shall be conducted in a way that will be a credit to him in whose 
memory it was organized and that when the voyage of life is ended 
and we meet on the other shore the club may reorganize with John 
Boyle O'Reilly as its leader.’ A rather peculiar sentiment, to be 
sure, but Capt. Hathaway’s friendship for O'Reilly was ever re- 
markable. It was a curious illustration of life’s ebb and flow that 
two prominent members of the club were unable to attend for 
reasons bearing upon the opposing mysteries of existence, one a 
physician being suddenly called to usher a new being into this 
world; the other a priest being suddenly called to the death-bed 
of another man. Capt. Hathaway would not repeat in detail the 
story of his rescue of O'Reilly, because he said the story had already 
been told in its best form by his friend James Jeffrey Roche in his 
Life of John Boyle O'Reilly. 

Alluding to Mr. Roche brings to mind that in the June number 
of Zhe Century is to appear a ballad from his pen, entitled ‘ The 
Fight of the Armstrong Privateer.’ By an odd coincidence, the 
very month of June will mark the return to America of the famous 
gun, the Long Tom, which did such terrific execution in the har- 
bor of Fayal in 1814. The Gen. Armstrong, it will be remem- 
bered, held back the entire British fleet from going to the relief of 
Packenham at New Orleans, and thus made possible the victory 
of Jackson. The Armstrong was sunk after the battle, but the 
Long Tom was fished up and retained by the Portuguese. One 
of the incidents of the present visit of Gen. Batcheller, United 
States Minister to Portugal, to the Azores is formally to receive 
back that gun. One verse from Mr. Roche’s coming poem will 
illustrate the style of his composition. It reads :— 


Tell the story to our sons 
Of the gallant. days of yore, 
When the brig of seven guns 
Fought the fleet of seven score 
From the set of sun till morn, through the long September night— 
Ninety men against two thousand, and the ninety won the fight— 
, -In the harbor of Fayal the Azore. 


I was very much interested to read in one of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale's articles in the Commonwealth this week (of which 
paper he is one of the editors) that the first review of Walt Whit- 
man was written by Dr. Hale and published in The North Amerz- 
can Review, then under the editorship of the Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. Dr. Hale says that Dr. Peabody made not the slightest 
objection to his saying just what he chose about Whitman’s book, 
and the eminent author, then the critic, adds that if he had the 
article to write now he is disposed to think that he would say 
very much what he said then. It was a criticism praising ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ for its freshness, simplicity and reality, and declaring it 
to be a book well worth going twice to the book store to buy, if 
you could not find it the first time. There is pity expressed for 
the introduction of certain lines, but these are looked upon as 
havirg been put in the book to show that the author was above 
conventionalism. Mr, Whitman, it is said, was as much gratified 
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as he was surprised to be greeted with a criticism so cordial and 
yet at the same time so judiciously written. 
BosTON, May 24, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





The Most “ American, American Poet” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

In your issue of May 7 I read with astonishment the words of 
‘Argus,’ who characterized Whitman as‘the only American 
American poet.’ Surely there never was purer democracy than 
the Quaker school in which John G. Whittier was born and lives; 
going far to make him the poet of the people. Neither race nor 
color nor condition nor faith can blind his eyes to the fact of a uni- 
versal brotherhood. ‘American American’! Even the ‘bare- 
foot boy ’ is the blessed little infantile tramp of the whole country. 
Just as Burns depicts the domestic life in ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ so does Whittier in ‘Snow-bound.’ In the ‘Lines to 
Burns,’ verse after verse is full of the spirit of democracy, such 
as 

O’er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 
I saw the man uprising, 

No longer common or unclean, 
The child of God’s baptising. 

In his serene old age the poet who, in the prime of life, went down 
into the very depths of sympathy for his country’s humiliation lives 
to witness the triumph of the right, and to invoke that protection 
which alone can ensure the perpetuity of the Republic. One need 
not be Argus-eyed to see the ‘ American American’ in the ‘Centen- 
nial Hymn.’ In regard to Whittier’s rank as a poet Jer se, the 
lovers of his muse are well content, knowing that it is posthu- 
mous fame which brings the verdict. Moreover, they rejoice in a 
spirit which is beyond suspicion, clean as well as American. 

NORDHOFF, CAL. May 15, 1892. JOHN MURRAY. 





James Ripley Osgood 

MR. JAMES R. OSGOOD, one of the best known and best liked of 
American publishers—the one who most nearly filled the place 
left vacant by the death of the late James T. Fields, his former 
partner—died in London on May 18, and now lies in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. He had been ill for some time. Mr. Os- 
good was born some fifty-six years ago at Fryeburg, Maine. 
He showed considerable brightness in his boyish studies, and was a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, the a/ma mater of Longfellow and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. His business career began in Boston, with 
a clerkship in the house of Ticknor & Fields. Successive changes 
in the partnership transformed the name first to Fields, Osgood & 
Co. and then to J. R. Osgood & Co. The reputation of the house 
was made by its association with the names of Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, Charles 
Dickens, and other famous American and European authors. It 
also published Zhe Atlantic Monthly and Every Saturday. In 
1878 the Osgood firm was consolidated with that of H. O. Hough- 
ton & Co. under the name of Houghton, Osgood & Co.; in 1880 
this partnership was dissolved, and the firms of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. and James R. Osgood & Co. were formed; and in 1885 Mr. 
Osgood withdrew from the latter house. 

On the dissolution of the firm of J. R. Osgood & Co., Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. acquired certain copyrights which, added to 
those they already held, made their list of American au- 
thors the strongest in the history of thetrade. Mr. Osgood’s chief 
partner, Mr. Benjamin Ticknor, remained in business on his own 
account,as publisher of The American Architect, etc.,while Mr, Os- 
good became the English representative of Harper & Bros, Early in 
1891, being joined in London by Mr. Clarence Mcllvaine, a young 

entleman trained in the Franklin square establishment, he organ- 
ized the present firm of James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., at 45 
Albermarle Street (a few doors from the famous Mr. Murray’s), to 
conduct an independent publishing business while at the same time 
acting as the English agent of the Messrs. Harper. The new 
firm, which has just lost its senior partner, soon attracted atten- 
tion by the excellent quality of its publications, and the handsome 
form in which they appeared. 

Mr. Osgood was conspicuous for his geniality and good fellow- 
ship. He enjoyed life, and made many warm friends along its 
pathway. One of the most memorable pleasantries of his career 
was a walking match with Charles Dickens, when the latter was 
in Boston on his second visit to the United States. Mr. James T. 
Fields acted as umpire of this international contest, which was 
witnessed by hundreds of spectators. During his last visit to New 
York Mr. Osgood’s friends noticed that he did not appear to be in 
his usual good health. He seemed just a little feeble, and it was 
evident that he was growing old, but his death was somewhat of 
a surprise, as well as a shock, tothem. Mr. Osgood never married. 
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The Association of American Authors 


Mr. TODD, Secretary of the Association of American Authors 
organized at the Berkeley Lyceum on Wednesday, May 18, repeats 
Col. Higginson’s assurance that the new organization has not come 
into being ‘to wage war upon reputable publishers, but rather to 
coéperate with them in putting American literature on a better 
footing in every respect.’ * * * Affairs will be managed by a 
board of fifteen managers, with power to appoint sub-committees 
for special purposes. It will have a pension fund, like the similar 
French Society, for the aid of indigent, sick or infirm members, and 
for providing decent burial for those who die without means or 
friends. All literary workers of good repute will be welcome to the 
organization. The initiation fee is only $5, and the annual dues are 
to be only $3. Members may become life members without dues 
by the payment of only $50. Any one who gives $500 to the society 
is to be numbered among its patrons. Persons not authors, who 
have performed some signal service to literature, may be elected 
honorary members. 

The officers for the first year are Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, President ; Julia Ward Howe, First Vice-President ; Moncure 
D. Conway, Second Vice-President; Maurice Thompson, Third 
Vice-President ; James Grant Wilson, Treasurer; and Charles 
Burr Todd, Secretary. The Board of Managers will consist of 
the officers named and ten others—namely, Wm. Dean How- 
ells, Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. Titus M. Coan, W. H. Smith of 
the Associated Press, Frank Dempster Sherman, Cynthia Eloise 
Cleveland, Louise Chandler Moulton, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, W. 
C. Hudson and Horace White. (This makes a Board of szxteen 
members, this year). Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Joel Chandler 
Harris and many other authors have sent hearty expressions of 
their approval of the movement. 

The membership includes John Albee, Edward Bellamy, James 
T. Bixby, Marshall H. Bright, George W. Cable, A. J. Conant, 
George W. Cook, Berthold Fernow, Henry T. Finck, Chandos Ful- 
ton, Robert Grant, W. Blackburn Harte, Julian Hawthorne, Ben- 
jamin Hathaway, William T. Hornaday, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Eugene Lawrence, M. C. Lockwood, James Martin, Nora Perry, 
Wallace P. Reed, Gen. T. R. Rodenbough, the Rev. M. J. Savage, 
Horace E. Scudder, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Frank L. Stanton, Dr. 
Henry S. Stiles, William L. Stone, Barrett Wendell, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Charles E. L. Wingate, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, J. J. Roche, 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Adah J. Todd, the Rev. Joseph Cook, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Col. A. K. McClure, N. P. Gilman, Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter, Coyne Fletcher, Emily L. Sherwood, John Bigelow, Pres. 
D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Gen. O. O. Howard, Arthur Gil- 
man, James Bailey, Hezekiah Butterworth, James Lane Allen, 
Gen. H. V. Boynton, John T. White, Mary Todd, Prof. E. N. Hors- 
ford and Edward F. De Lancey. 

The Association of American Authors will hold its next meeting 
on the first Friday in June at the Berkeley Lyceum. The annual 
meeting will be held on the first Friday in October. After that 
there will be monthly meetings throughout the year, excepting in 
= July, August and September. The headquarters will be in 
this city. 

A protest against the formation of the Association was made 
by representatives of the American Society of Authors, of which 

ill Carleton is President and Mrs. Katherine Hodges Secretary— 
an organization duly incorporated and claiming a membership of 
more than 200, including Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, Mrs. H. W. 
Beecher, C. B. Lewis (‘ M. Quad’), Grace Greenwood, Mary Sey- 
mour, Martha Finley, Alice Fletcher, Isabella Hooker, the Rev. 
Daniel Van Pelt, Judge Daniel Lucas of Virginia, H. H. Van Dyke, 
the Rev. Edward B. Ingersoll and Lilian Whiting, of Boston. 





American Library Association 


THE FOURTEENTH annual meeting of this organization was 
held last week, beginning at Lakewood, N. J., on Monday evening, 
the 16th, and holding there three days, then moving to Baltimore 
for the session of Friday, and to Washington for the closing meet- 
ings on Saturday. It was a remarkable session in that it brought 
together the largest number of librarians ever assembled, about 
240° ene in attendance, besides those of the cities visited. A 
noteworthy feature of this attendance was the predominance of 
women, who are fast coming to the front in this profession. A 
few years ago the roll of more prominent librarians was complete 
when a few men like Poodle, Winsor and Cutter had been named; 
but now there must be added such names as those of Miss James 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., Miss Coe of New York, Miss Allan of Omaha, 
Miss Hewins of Hartford, Miss Bean of Brookline, Mass., Mrs. 
Sanders of Pawtucket, R.I.—women who are showing that it is 
not only as assistants and cataloguers that their sex are useful in 
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library work, but that they can successfully conduct the interests 
of even quite large city institutions. If the ‘creative faculty’ is 
not a possession of woman, something very like it has been shown 
by some of these lady librarians in the ingenious and skilful de- 
velopment of their work, especially along the lines of missionary 
effort to carry the library to those who will not come to it, this, in 
fact, being the marked tendency of the times in the public library 
movement. The women of the Association had a meeting by 
themselves, and made arrangements to organize a ‘woman’s sec- 
tion.” Miss M. S. Cutler of Albany presented a paper on the 
relative compensations of men and women. And at the banquet 
of the Association on Wednesday evening one of the best speeches 
was made by Miss James. 

The acting President of the Association was Mr. W. I. Fletcher, 
Librarian of Amherst College, well-known in library circles every- 
where for his connection with the continuation of ‘ Poole’s Index’ 
and for other indexing and bibliographical work. His opening ad- 
dress on Monday evening, entitled ‘Some Library Economies,’ 
was a plea for simpler and more satisfactory library architecture, 
for economy in administration, and especially’for codperation in 
cataloguing. Calling attention to the enormous expense now put 
open the cataloguing of books in the larger libraries, a large share 
of which expense represents the reduplication, over and over again, 
of the same manuscript work, he urgently presented the claims of 
several methods which are now proposed for having this work put 
in print for the mutual benefit of. all libraries, to prevent the neces- 
sity of this wasteful repetition. The card ps rin system has 
now become thoroughly established in a great majority of our larger 
libraries, and a standard form of card and style of cataloguing is so 
near general acceptance that the time seems ripe for the scheme 
now on foot for the production of printed cards at a central cata- 
loguing bureau. This scheme proposes to secure an enlarged con- 
stituency for its support by enlisting the booksellers, who are tak- 
ing much interest in it. A card catalogue in a bookstore would 
be an innovation, but how useful a one! The plan contemplates 
the production of the cards from advance copies of all new books, 
so that booksellers and libraries both may have, in a certain set of 
drawers, a catalogue of forthcoming books, and then as rapidly as 

‘the books are issued the cards in the bookstore would be trans- 
fered to another set of drawers, where they would constitute a 
catalogue of new books available, while in libraries the transfer 
would be made only as the books are purchased. 

Along this same line of codperation may be mentioned the work 
of the Publishing Section of the Library Association, a combination 
of libraries for the preparation of indexes and bibliographical helps 
in the nature of subject catalogues. Under this section is being 
prepared (now well along at press) the ‘American Library Associ- 
ation Index,’ a work which is to do for general and miscellaneous 
literature what ‘ Poole’ does for periodicals. Also a somewhat 
remarkable movement, of which particulars are not yet to be pub- 
lished, to provide libraries (and also the public) with early and 
strictly unbiased reviews of new books, prepared independently of 
the commercial considerations which are the bane of newspaper 
criticism. Codperation, for these purposes and the like, is most 
clearly the note of coming library development, and even if the 
work of the associated librarians in fostering ‘library extension’ 
in its various aspects were left out of the account, there can be no 
doubt that in the thousands of dollars which will be saved through 
coéperation, these annual meetings will be more than justified. 

But this matter of library extension deserves more than a pass- 
ing word. More rapidly almost than we can keep the record, the 
various States are passing new laws favoring, in a special way, the 
library movement. Massachusetts has for two years had a State 
commission at work, with money at its disposal, to secure the 
founding of libraries in every town in the State. New Hampshire 
established such a commission the past winter, and by the law 
just secured in New York the Regents of the University are made 
such a commission, under’a more complete system for providing 
the people with libraries than obtains anywhere else. 

The most important special business before this meeting of the 
Association was the matter of arranging for the Columbian Ex- 

sition of next year. The proposition of the U.S. Bureau of 

ducation to include the library work as a part of its exhibit was 

accepted, and a strong committee appointed to arrange for a 
satisfactory exhibit of all methods and devices employed in mod- 
ern library work. Arrangements are also in progress for a world’s 
congress of librarians in Chicago in July, 1893, in connection with 
the exposition. 

The visit of the librarians to Baltimore and Washington was 
made the occasion of a display of the library facilities of those 
cities which was a surprise to many of the visitors. In the former 
city, Pres. Gilman explained the co-ordination which exists between 
the Peabody Institute, the Johns Hopkins University Library, and 
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library building, by aking’ar t em a neat little explana- 
tory of his views and intentions. His gift already made of a mil- 
lion and a quarter is yet to be supplemented, and the whole seems 
to be most admirably appre riated to secure the bestends. On 
Tuesday evening Dr. W. Hayes Ward of The ii ? had 
delivered a glowing eulogy of the late Dr. L. H. Steiner, Librarian 
of the Pratt Library. 

In Washington two interesting objects were seen, the plethoric 
ar congested—Library of Congress crammed into a few 
rooms in the Capitol, and the magnificent new building which is 
arising to receive this mass of literary.wealth. But neither the 
great National Library nor the multitude of special libraries con- 
nected with the various offices and departments of Government 
meet the call for a popular library, and vigorous efforts are being 
made to secure for the city a good library for the people, the one 
thing needed to make it perhaps the most delightful place of resi- 
dence on the continent. F. 


The Fine Arts 
Pleading for Free Art 

A NUMBER of advocates of free art, representing the National 
Art Association, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives on May 18, to present their plea 
for the free admission into this country of works of art. Among 
those present were John Armstrong Chanler, J. Carroll Beckwith, 
Edward E. Simmons, John Sartain, William A. Coffin, Stanford 
White, Frank D. Millet, H. W. Watrous, Thomas A. Eakins, C. E. 
Coleman, H. R. Butler, Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Dora Wheeler 
Keith and Kate Field, Secretary. Various arguments were made, 
and Miss Field read a communication from Albert Bierstadt, 
.in which he declared that the United States was the only country 
that levied a tax on works of art, and one from J. Q. A. Ward, ad- 
vocating free art. Practically the same arguments were presente 
before the Senate Committee on Finance later in the day. Fol- 
lowing close upon the hearing in the House came the preparation 
by Mr. Bourke Cockran of this city of a bill to provide for the plac- 
ing of works of art on the free list. It was introduced in the 
House during the day. 
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Art Notes . 


THE collection of paintings, statuary, engravings, bronzes 
(chiefly by Barye), original drawings and books of art which the 
late Mrs. Anna H. Wilstach bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia 
contains some of the best things of modern production to be found 
in this country. Among them are examples of Dupré, Diaz, Bre- 
ton, Corot, Géré6me, Fromentin, Daubigny, Troyon and Schreyer. 
The appraisers for the executors filed their report last Saturday. 


—At the sale of the Bellino collection in Paris on May 20, Mil- 
let’s ‘ Parc & Moutons ’ was sold for $20,000, 


—A picture by Schreyer of Wallachian peasants and their half- 
starved horses pulling a heavy load along a particularly muddy 
road has been etched by F. Krostewitz for the frontispiece of the 
June number of Zhe Magazine of Art. A short critique of 
‘George Du Maurier, Romanticist,’ relates to the artist’s highly 
original designs to his strange story, ‘Peter Ibbetson.’ -‘ Press- 
Day and Critics’ is illustrated with portraits of English art critics, 
among whom are G. A. Sala and Andrew Lang. ‘ The Decoration 
of Ceilings ’ in geometrical patterns and with allegorical paintings 
is illustrated from notable English examples. The editor writes 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition, and seizes the occasion to 

ent his readers with facsimilies of several ‘ studies’ by Sir F. 
ighton, Bart., P.R.A. Sir Frederick, it will be remembered, is 
the subject of Mr. Whistler’s most celebrated joke, and, in this ex- 
hibition, he shows that he can not only ‘paint too,’ but model also, 
for one of his studies is a group, apparently in the round, for his 
picture, ‘ The Garden of the Hesperides.’ Two of his paintings in 
the present exhibition have been sold. 

—In the Leyland collection of paintings to be sold in London 
to-day is Mr. Watts’s portrait of Rossetti, and a whole collection 
of Rossetti’s works, including ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ ‘ Lady 
Lilith,’ ‘The Loving Cup,’ ‘ The Salutation of Beatrice,’ and Sir 
John Millais’s picture of 1863, ‘The Eve of St. Agnes.’ The pic- 
tures by the old masters include Botticelli’s four illustrations to a 
story in the ‘Decameron,’ besides several other works; two pic- 
tures by Fra Lippo Lipp two by Crivelli, a Leonardo, and a mag- 
nificent Velazquez, ‘ El Corregidor di Madrid.’ 
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Current Criticism 

THE COMFORTS OF LITERATURE.—TIf literature is really, as John 
Morley said at the Royal Academy banquet, ‘the happiest of all 
callings and the most imperishable of all arts,’ its pursuit is in 
itself a comfort so extreme that it is making an immoderate claim 
on the universe if we demand all luxuries beside. The painter, the 
sculptor, choose their art, not because they expect to make by it a 
larger income than that of the man who devours railroads and 
says grace after the meal, but because they love it and would be 
sorry to give it up for the care of a great estate and the monotonous 
industry of cutting coupons. Stuart, the painter, told Josiah Quincy 
that his r could at any time make more out of a cargo of molas- 
ses than he by painting for a whole year ; but he did not therefore 
abandon painting. We know by the correspondence of Michael 
Angelo, preserved jn the British Museum, that when he was at 
work on his colossal bronze statue of Pope Julius II., he lived in 
such economy that he could not have his younger brother Giovan- 
simone to come and visit him at Bologna, because he had in his 
humble dwelling only one bed, in which he and three of his assist- 
ants slept together ; but he did not make that a reason for aban- 
doning sculpture. If the paths of literature and science and art 
were identical with the path of wealth, there would be in a repub- 
lic no counterpoise to wealth. As it is, society finds in these things 
that equilibrium which older societies vainly seek to obtain by 
hereditary aristocracy. They seek it vainly, because the aristocra- 
cies of wealth and of birth perpetually tend to fuse and mingle; 
they play into each other’s hands ; they bribe each other, they be- 
come one. It is only the higher paths of intellect which remain 
naturally and permanently free—7. W. Higginson, in The Chris- 
tian Union, 





THE SORROWS OF A DISCOVERER.—According to an American 
humorist, ‘it would have been money in Christopher Columbus’s 
pocket never to have discovered America.’ The same failure 
would also have been much for the benefit of his reputation, if, 
unlike the client of a Scotch lawyer, he was fortunate enough to 
ae any reputation at all. The unlucky Columbus is about to 

ave a fourth centenary, and he might just as wisely have started 
as a candidate for the Presidency. There is nothing to his dis- 
credit that is not said about a person now so prominent. Some 
may explain this by a theory that the Americans cannot forgive 
Christopher for not having been an American. Mr. Justin Wind- 
sor [szc] has written a book about Columbus, and another author, in 
one of the magazines, writes an essay about his ‘ mystery.’ He is 
charged with the most disagreeable offences. Where did he come 
from ; had he respectable relations ? Nobody seems to know, and 
this in itself is suspicious. There were pirates called Columbo [szc], 
and why may he not have been connected with those bold bad 
men? * * * If there are any more continents, or even natural 
forces, to be discovered, people will be shy about seeking for them. 
The reward is only labor, disappointment, ill-treatment, poverty, 
chains, and finally, after four hundred years, a flood of critical ob- 
loquy. Indeed it does not pay to discover new worlds, it only 
tempts critics to discover disagreeable things about the discoverer. 
Once let it be granted that America was discovered by an Ameri- 
can, and it may be trusted that American historians will cease to 
rake up so many disagreeable charges about the hero who ‘ could 
not tell a lie,’ and who may gradually get mixed up with Washing- 
ton and General Jackson in the popular memory. This seems the 
best chance for Columbus. Otherwise his reputation is of the 
-_ dubious and least enviable—Andrew Lang, in London Daily 

ews, ~ 





Notes 


MR. ERNEST INGERSOLL is writing for the Appletons a guide- 
book that will do for western Canada what Prof. Roberts's has 
done for the eastern part of the Dominion. 

—Mr. Henry James has written for this week’s Harper's Bazar 
a story called ‘ The Visit.’ 

—‘ Black Beauty’ has been dramatized. The American Hu- 
mane Society having offered a prize of $1000 for the best play 
founded upon Miss Anna Sewell’s popular autobiography of a 
horse, nine aspiring playwrights have submitted manuscripts to a 
committee composed of E. H. Clement of the Evening Transcript, 
Charles E. L. Wingate of the Journal (our Boston correspondent) 
and John W. Ryan of the Saturday Evening Gazette. 

—Thomas Hardy has under way a new novel— The Pursuit of 
the Well Beloved’; William Black is at work on one to be en- 
titled ‘Wolfenberg’; and Miss Braddon is engaged on a story 
called ‘ The Venetians ; or, All in Honor.’ 
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—The Athenenm finds much more to praise in Mr. Du Bois’s 
‘Four Private Libraries’ than in Mr. Tredwell’s ‘ Privately. Illus- 
trated Books,’ though the greater part of its page-long review of 
the two works is devoted to the latter. We quote :— 


The extra-illustrating of books, as Mr. Tredwell points out, is to 
many an engrossing and ‘delightful pursuit. It also possesses the en- 
ticing piquancy, denied, as a certain French lady regretted, to straw- 

try ice, of being sinful. To encourage the sinners and prevent others 
the author has issued a monograph of over five hundred pages, printed 
in the most tasteful manner by the De Vinne press. * * Whata 
contrast to Mr. Tredwell’s somewhat dull book is the delightful little 
work on ‘Four Private Libraries of New York,’ by M. Henri Péne du 
Bois. Amusingly written, with a good deal of knowledge and a great 
deal of enthusiasm, the author makes his readers like him even when he 
attacks ther cherished convictions. 


The make-up of the book is highly praised. 


_ —Emperor William has subscribed 5000 marks toward the pub- 
lication by the Berlin Geographical Society of a book on the dis- 
covery of America. 


—The new Polish pianist, Slivinski, is said to be having enor- 
mous success in London. He studied under the master who in- 
siructed Paderewski. The fame of the latter virtuoso, who is 
playing in London at the same time, remains undimmed. 


—The Rev. William C. Richards, who died in Chicago on May 
20, in his seventy-fourth year, was known as a poet and author, 
but still more widely as a lecturer. 


—Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, the new Principal of Newnham College, 
would seem to have inherited her intellectual qualities from her 
mother, Lady Blanche Balfour, sister of the present Prime Min- 
ister. While a girl, according to a writer in the Educational Re- 
view, Lady Blanche did all her lessons with her gifted brother, 
and it was said that she even passed him in her knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. Indeed, it is believed that some of Lord Salis- 
bury’s holiday tasks were really the work of-his sister. 


_ —William Morris’s new romance of medieval times will afford 
its author more scope for his power of dealing with the middle ages, 
The Athenenm thinks, than any other of his prose productions. 


—The library of the American Museum of Natural History has 
been enriched with a large number of rare volumes presented by 
Mr. Samuel P. Avery. Most of them are elaborately illustrated 


with colored plates, and the collection as a whole is an important 
and-valuable one. 


—Kossuth has sent the manuscript of the fourth volume of his 
Memoirs to his publisher in Pesth. He feels quite well again, it 
is said, and is busily continuing his work. 


—The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts, of which Mr. 
Franklin H. Sargent is President, will remove on June I to its new 
headquarters—the Berkeley Lyceum. Over a hundred pupils have 
studied at the Academy during the past season. 


—Edward Everett Hale, Jr., (Harvard, 1883), has acceptcd the 
Professorship of English Literature in the Iowa State University, 
He was assistant professor at Cornell for two years, and has re- 
cently been studying in Europe. 


—Mr. Whittaker publishes this week Archdeacon Farrar’s ser- 
mons on the Ten Commandments, under the title of ‘ The Voice 
from Sinai’ ; also ‘ The Vacation Club,’ a book for young folks, by 
Miss Adah J. Todd of Bridgeport, Conn. 


—The 7imes has published the following interesting note :— 


William Loring Andrews, ex-President of the Grolier Club, has writ- 
ten a book the title of which is ‘Jean Grolier; Some Account of His 
Life and Famous Library.’ The printer is De Vinne. The work is to 
appear in a limited edition of 150 copies, to on Japan, and 1400n Hol- 
land, paper. A fewcopies on Holland paper are to be sold by Duprat. 
The illustrations, in gold and colors by the artotype process of Bierstadt, 
include reproductions of six Grolier book covers in the possession of 
New Yort collectors, the armorial bearings of Grolier, the church where 
he is buried, a bronze medal of Aldus, and Jost Amman’s pictures of 
the printer, binder, engraver, and papermaker. The work does not 
— to replace Leroux de Lincy’s, which was thorough; but de 

Lincy’s work is now scarce, and then there are as many views of Gro- 
lier as varieties of book lovers. 

The work of Mr. Andrews will not interfere with the work on thesame 
pe in preparation by the Grolier Club, the author of which is George 

, formerly connected with the British Museum. Grolier is highly 
honored by the book lovers, because the covers made for his books were 
perfect in workmanship. He was not a great book lover, nor a biblio- 
pegist, according to the ideas of the present time. In truth, Grolier 
‘was a great numismatist and a dilettante with books. 

Colbert, who had good advisers, bought the Grolier collection of coins 


and medals, but refused to buy the Grolier books, and book lovers of 
to-day who are also numismatists approve him. Somebody should write 
of Grolier as a numismatist. 
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‘The Free Parliament. 

_ [AL communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
teun: Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.) 

ANSWERS 

1649.—The following recipe for ‘Homeopathic Soup’ is one of the 
bits of doggerel that clung to me and my sister in childhood. We 
found it in a newspaper—what one I can not recollect. It is written 
from memory. 

New York. 

Take a robin’s leg, 

Mind, the drumstick merely 
Put it in a tub 

Filled with water, nearly. 
Place it in a spot 

That is cool and shady ; 
Let it stand a week— 

Three days for a lady. 
Put a spoonful then 

In a five-quart kettle: 
It should be of tin, 

Or. perhaps, bell-metal. 


A.D. A. 


Set the kettle on, 

Get it well a-boiling, 
Skim the liquor well 

To prevent its oiling. 
When the soup is done 

Set it by to jell it; 
Then, three times a day, 

Let the patient smell it. 
If the patient die 

’T was disease that did it, 
But if he survive ‘ 

Give the soup the credit. 





QUESTION : 
1659.—1. Who said, ‘Be good, dear maid, and let who will be 
clever’? 2. And who wrote the following incomplete stanza, and how 
does it end ? 
Take the bright shell from its home on the lee, 
And wherever it goes it will sing of the sea; 
So take the fond Grant from its hearth and its— 


[1. Charles Kingsley, in ‘ A Farewell.’] 
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Recrirt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 





Alger, W.R. S of C lation in Human Life. $1.50. 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Allen, J. L. Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Harper & Bros. 
Seanad Pride and Prejudice. 2 vols. $2.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Balzac, H.de. Albert Savarus. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Barter, S. Manual Instruction. Woodwork. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
Beard, D. Moonblight. C. L. Webster & Co. 
Black, W. Kilmeny. Harper & Bros. 


Barnet, J. Early Greek Philosophy. $2.50. 
Burstein M. J. Ideality of Medical Science. 
Caller, M. A. Literary Guide for Home and School. $1.25. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Doctor's Weekly. 


Chas, E. Merrill & Co. 
Campbell, J. P. Biological Teaching in the Colleges of the U.S. 
ashington: Bureau of Education. 
Carlyle, T., Last Words of 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Castle, E. Schools and Masters of Fence. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
Cavazza, E. Don Finimondone. 75c. 


C. L. Webster & Co. 
Churchill, R.S. Men, Mines and Animals in South Africa. R Appleton & Co. 


ts, W. F. The Sabbath for Man. $1.50. aker & Taylor Co. 
Curtis, G. W. James Russell Lowell. Harpe™ & Bros. 
Dodd, A. B. Three Normandy Inns. $2. Lovell, Coryell & Co, 
Fawcett, E. A New York Family. Cassell Pub. Co. 


soc. 
Gatschenberger, S. Love isLord of All. Trans. by M. J. Safford. 


50c. 

Robert Bonner’s Sons. 
Genone, H. Inquirendo Island. _ soc. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 
German Lyrics. Trans. by H. Phillips, Jr. Phila.: Privately Printed. 
Grant, R. Reflections of a Married Man. 


‘ oc. has. Scribner’s Sons, 
Grinnell, J. B. Men and Events of Forty 


ears. $2.50. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
é Ditson Co, 


Gunton, G. Taxation and Revenue. 1oc. 
Gurlitt,C. Album Leaves for the Young. 


Haggard, H.R. Nada the Lily. soc. Waverly Co. 

m, Mrs. B. An Edelweiss of the Sierras, and Other Tales. H x & Bros. 
Haverford College Studies. $r. Haverford, Pa.: Published by the Faculty. 
Kimball, A.C. French Composition. 2c. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Knight, G. W., and Commons, J. R. History of Higher Education in Ohio. 
Washington: Bureau of Education. 


Landon, M. D. Eli Perkins: Thirty Years of Wit. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Landor, W.S. Imaginary Conversations. Edited by C. G. Crump. 
Vol. VI. 81.25. Macmillan & Co. 


Lever, C. Arthur O’Leary. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Lever, C. Harry Lorrequer. 2 Vols. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
Little, W. J. K. Sketches in Sunshine and Storm. $1.75. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Lummis, C. F. A Tramp Across the Continent. $1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Lydekker, R. Phases of Animal Life. $1.50. ans, Green & Co. 
asson, D. Edinburgh Sketches and Memories. $3.75. Macmillan & Co. 

Molesworth, Mrs. Stories of the Saints. $1.25. Lee coy Green & Co. 
urray. Publ 


. Poems. hed by the Author. 
Masmith, D. Makers of Modern Thought. 2 Vols. $4.50. Chas. Sons. 
Nicholson, J.S. Effects of Machinery on Wages. $1. Chas. 
Page, T.N. The Old South. $1.25. Chas. 
Pain, B. Stories and Interludes. 
Parkman, F. A Half Century of Conflict. 2 Vols. $s. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 





Pennell, J. The Jew at Home. D. i & Co. 
Periam, J. The McDermot ? asc. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Political Verse. Ed. by G. Saintsbury. $1. Macmillan & Co. 
Potts, W. The Monetary Problem. toc. D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, J. M. From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. $6, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Redgrave,G. R. Water-Color Painting in England. §2. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Saintsbury,G. The Earl of Derby. Harper & Bros. 
Sampson, Z.S. The Immigration Problem, oc. D. App: ton & Co 
Savage, R. H. The Little Lady of Lagunitas. soc. m. News Co. 
Shackford, C. C. Social and Literary Papers. $1.25 Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Shearman, T. G. Taxation and Revenue. 1oc. D. Appleton & Co. 
Todd, A. J. The Vacation Club. $x. Thos. Whittaker. 
Winter, J.S. Confessions of a Publisher. asc. Waverly Co. 
Wordsworth, C. Primary Witness to the Truth of the Gospel. $2. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ITH the June Number 
W Scribner's Magazine com. 
pletes its eleventh volume. The 
series of articles on THE Poor IN 
Great CITIEs is continued in this 
issue by an elaborately illustrated 
paper on Life in New York Tene- 


ment Flouses, as seen by a City 





Missionary, by William T. Elsing. 
Mrs. Frances Hopcson BuRNETT 
writes of Zhe Drury Lane Boys’ 
C/ub—what it grew from; what it 











is; what we hope it will be. 


aoe ne ine 
Tuomas Curtis CuiarKeE contributes an article on ‘‘ The Solution of Rapid Transit tn Cities,” 





with several illustrations. Rospert Grant continues his “ Reflections of a Married Man? 
Cuarves Moreau Harcer describes “ Cattle Trazls of the Prairies” (Illustrated). N.S, SHALER 
contributes an article on “Sea-Beaches” (Illustrated). Davin Swine writes “4 Memory of the 
‘Chicago Fire.” A.¥F.Jaccact gives an account of “An Ascent of Mt. 4Atna.” Rosert Louis 


STEVENSON continues his serial “ The Wrecker.” There are poems, The Point of View, etc., etc, 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
BUY SCRIBNERS — 


Volume XI. Now Ready. 


Subscribers can have their numbers exchanged (if in good con- 
dition and untrimmed) for bound copies. The prices for binding 
have been made very low in the hope that readers will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to preserve their Magazines, 
which, when well bound, soon become a veritable library of the best 
in contemporary literature and illustration. , 











25 Cents a Numper; $3.00 a YEar. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Have You Seen 


“The richest and best Collection of 
Hymns and Tunes for Congregational 
singing ever offered to the Churches” ? 


— 
CHURCH 
HYMNARY 


By Edwin A. Bedell. 


Rev. WALTER M. BARRows, D.D., pastor of 
‘tthe 2d Cong’l Church, Rockford, Ill., who 
has recently ordered 600 copies of the Church 
Hymnary for introduction, writes : 


“I do not know what the surprises of tha 
future may be as to new hymn-books, but 
I feel sure that the Church Hymnary is - the 
best that has yet appeared, and it is not likely 
that it will scon be surpassed.” 


Rev. CHARLES. Woop, D.D., First Pres. 
Church, Germantown, Phila., who has ordered 
620 copies, writes : 


**After careful examination we decided 
unanimously that the Church Hymnary is the 
‘best book we have yet seen.” And 


Rev. C, M. Lamson, D.D., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., says : 


**It seems to be the best book, the most 
practical and worshipful, ever placed in my 
hands. We have used with great delight the 
650 copies received from you, 


It has never been claimed that it is the only 
good book in the field. The merits of its 
principal competitors, which have been before 
the public for many years, are cheerfully 
recognized, but it is claimed that the Church 
Hymnary contains all that is best in the older 
collections, with a wealth of new material-not to 
be foundin any other collection which is already 
recognized as one of the strongest features of 
the new book. At first glance it seems hardly 

ible that the Hymnary contains about 1,000 
Sm and over 800 separate tunes, exclusive 
of chant8, as its broad, clear pages, * most at- 
tractive to the eye, suggest only an ingenious 
use of space without overcrowding. The great 
variety of tunes affords an opportunity to 

rovide with almost every hymn a choice 
Somme a good old tune and a better new one, 
thus making the book peculiarly and perfectly 
adapted to the varying needs of the churches. 


The publishers have recently received 
introductory orders for more than 14,000 
copies,and have for atime been unable 
to supply this extraordinary and unex- 
pected demand. An eighth edition, of 
10,000 copies, has recently come from the 
press, and we are now prepared to fill 
orders promptly on receipt. 

A returnable copy will be SENT FREE, on ap- 
plication, to clergymen and music committees 


who\ desire to examine it with a view to its 
introduction. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO, 
52 LAFAYETTE Pac. V, Y. 





‘\ A tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom just and honorable treatment has been 
so long denied.” —PRoF. CHARLES ELIOT NorTON, 


THE AUTHORIZED 


BRANTWOOD EDITION 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Now Ready in Twenty Volumes. 


The only edition published in this country with his consent, and 
from the sale of which he derives a profit. Each volume of his prose 
works contains a special introduction written by Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, of Harvard College, while the two volumes of poems, now for the first 
time published, arranged in chronological order, are carefully edited, with 
critical and biographical notes by his secretary, W. G. Collingwood, M.A. 


“Tt is a long delayed but highly appreciated compliment to America, that Mr. Ruskin 
has at length permitted his innumerable admirers here to follow his thought in an ‘ authorized’ 
edition of works long since classic and perennially fresh. 
and leaf.”"— The Critic, N. Y. 


A gem and a charm of print 


‘‘ The type is of good size, the paper opaque. In simple eloquence this new edition de- 
serves, indeed, to be ‘ approved by him,’ and with the aid of Professor Norton’s introduction, 
jt will undoubtedly commend itself to the taste, as well as to the conscience, of American dis- 
ciples of the great art critic who has taught our generation so sound a gospel."— The Literary 
World, Boston. 5 

**The pirated editions through which Americans have made the acquaintance of this 
author have added to the outrage of robbery, the insult of cheapness and ugliness in the matter 
of paper and binding, and the reproduction of illustrations. All these injuries receive an atone. 
ment, somewhat tardy, but gratifying to all parties, in the neat binding and beautiful type and 
paper of the ‘ Brantwood’ edition.” —New Orleans Times- Democrat. 


The price of the unillustrated volumes is $1.50 each and the volumes 
with the full-page illustrations, $2.75 each. A descriptive circular mailed 
free to any address, by the pnblishers. 





CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Portraits and Autographs 


Edited by Wittiam T. Steap, Editor of “‘ Tue Review or Reviews.” 

Contains 136 full-page portraits of distinguished men and women of all 
nationalities, accompanied in most cases with autograph letters. Among the promi- 
neni names represented are Queen Victoria, Prince of Wales, Cardinal Newman, 
Gladstone, Marquis of Salisbury, Cardinal Manning, Pope Leo XIII., Cardinal 
Rampolla, Marquis of Lansdowne, Parnell, Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Paget, General 
Wolseley, Zola, Bradlaugh, Canon Liddon, Tolstoi, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 


Mark Twain, Spurgeon, Froude, Tennyson, Tyndall, Huxley, General and Mrs. 
Booth, Dillon, Davitt, O’ Brien, etc., etc. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of One Dollar. 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Professional Exhaustion 
Happine Ss Ss Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 








Professional men work—so do business men —so does 
everybody—work too hard—feel tired—don’t sleep—no ap- Overworked men and women, the 
petite—indisposed half the time—not disposed the rest of nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
the time—stay indoors too much—everybody does—folks find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
know better—why not be sensible—do by yourselves as agreeable, grateful and harmless 
you tell others to do—Nature has remedy for about all pw eR giving renewed strength 
creation —Drugless Nature, or drugs mixed with Nature and vigor to the entire system. ; 
make mighty good tonics—There’s only one exercise health- 


pus é Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, Me., says : 
ful, joyful, exhilarating, economical — giving everything 


é “I have used it in my own case when suffering from 
Nature has, because it is with Nature—costs nothing to nervous exhaustion, with gratifying | a have 
- prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous 

maintain—as safe as walking—adapted to everybody—it debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


is bicycling—the most sensible vehicle of locomotion—the 
business man’s horse—the doctor’s carriage—the young 
folks’ delight — Columbia bicycles lead all bicycles—they RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 
are the best bicycles because they are as good as bicycles Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
can be made and better than all other bicycles.—All about ; 
Columbias in magnificently illustrated book, free at all CAUTION+—Be cure the weed “ Harafeed’s” ti ca 
Columbia agencies or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. the lab+t, All others ue spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston; 12 Warren St., 
New York ; 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 












dare me 
pa 












































Ladies Girks. 
Rae Resstit Tfall’ Avedon. 
: ical arse, _digsic, Art, 
MONUM.EN'TS. 4 oe 
Special designs arranged for work vorue, address REV. _E.N. ENGLIS. Hy Mt, A., Pring 
set in any part of the United States. BANK AND 
Co; dence Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. OFFICE 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Sraciat Dasicus on 
APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. 
“EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER," but the wens atenn, ars Wabash Av., 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be Chicago. 
CURED To STAY CURED Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
by constitutional treatment, e 76 FirTH Avenug, N. Y. 
No Alkalies ' 


We want nome and address 
every sufferer from Asthma or Hay 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 


_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


AMERICANA. 


I am issuing a series of priced catalogues of 
books covering this field of historical literature, 
in which unusual interest is now awakened: by 
the near approach of the World’s Fair. 


Subjects comprised are: Discovery: of 
America; Columbus; Early Exploration and 
Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civil 
War; Slavery; Town and State Histories; In- 
dians; ers; Mormons; Canada; Mexico; 
California; South America and the West In- 
dies; Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints; 
Bibliography; and Government Publications; 
also First Editions and Standard Sets of 
American Authors. 


The series sent for postage, 10 cents. 


William Evarts Benjamin 


751 Broapway, New York. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES 
OF 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


1.—Generals of the Civil War. 
2.—American and Foreign Literary. 
3.—Miscellaneous Celebrities. 

Send stamp for any one. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


New Yorx Ciry. 











Address Dr. T M. Coan, 20 W, r4th St., N. Y. 
want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West ror 
Sragst.N.Y ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
attended to. 








Orders for new or old books 
for cash. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 N.Y. 


ae 


* 








RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS. 


Frep’k Keppret & Co., 
20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 


A fine collection of prints by Bartolozzi and his 
pupils has just been received from Europe; oa 
number of rare old mezzotints—some in color. 

Correspondence invited; Engravings and Etchings 
sent for inspection free of charge. 

Illustrated Catalogue No. 9. Descriptive of s00 
modern etchings. Ready this month ; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace AND TENTH STREET, 
New York. — 
Levant binding, extra illustrating, inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty. 














New York College for- the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who cuu.vine 
ability, scholarship, and p~actical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L, HERVEY. Acting President. 


BOOKS ORDERED BY MAIL, selected with care 
and forwarded with promptness. 


Books OUT OF PRINT AND SCARCE, will be 
searched for with thoroughness. 


Books NOT TO BE HAD, in this country, will 
be imported to order. 


CROTHERS & KORTH, 
(Room 22, Manhattan Building), 
96 Firrn Avenog, New Yorx Crrv. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 











It is a — resort for health, change, rest, or 


recreation all the year. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces ; 
Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. 

Cc et, Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Rus- 


sian baths in the annex 
completeness. 


Segd for Iliustrated Circular. 


in elegance and 


The Forum 


JUNE, 1892. : 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Democratic Dury and RgsPonsIBILTY 
POLITICS. Hon. Thomas F. Bayard. 

Reasons For Repus.ican ConrTRoL, 

Senator George F. Hoar. 


LITERATURE. A New Post, Dr. S.Weir Mitchell. 


Tue Fart or Sitver anp Ts Causes, 
FINANCE. oa" O. Leech, Director of the 
int. 


pee ta FOR yore = 
ALE, es. Timothy Dwight. 
EDUCATIONAL. Tue Traininc or Boys aT Evon, 
A.C. . Master Eton. 
Nrepep Rerorm in NATURALIZA- 
CITIZENSHIP. tion, Prof. John B. Moore, Late 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


Wuat tHe Cominc Man Wit 
Eat, Prof. W. O. Atwater. 
Tue SLAUGHTER OF RAILWAY 
Emptovess, Henry C. Adams, 
Statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


music, $gs,WsHave Exoows Ores? Pro 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


ImpenDiInG PaGanism in New Enc- 
LAND, President W. DeW. Hyde. .< 
Wat THe Census or CHURCHES 
Suows, H. K. Carroll, Special Agent 
of the Census. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE FORUM, New York. 


50 Cents a Copy, $5.00 a Year. 








THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


* “© AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD” 


All Trains arrive at and depart. from 
Grand Central-Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 





New. York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L’T’D. Gymnasium classes for 
ben Children, Boys and Men under constan 
pervision. e a . 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savace. ” 


LE FRANCAIS. 
French Monthly -Ma¥azine. An invaluable help to 


French students and teathers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 











* TIFFANY -GLASS- AND - 


DECORATING’ COMPANY 


*FURNISHERS‘&’*GLASS*WORKERS:DOMESTIC*&* ECCLESIASTICAL. 


"DECORATIONS 


2 MEMORIALS’ 


"333 TO 341° FOURTH‘AVENUE’NEW’YORK’ 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF fHIS PAPER A FAVOR’ 











Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 








